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1  atriotism  is  something  more  praised  than  prac- 
ticed in  genuine  and  enhghtened  ways.  Too  often 
it  is  of  the  late  Bill  Thompson  variety.  As  niayor 
of  Chicago  with  power  of  appointing  school  board 
members  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools  some  of  America's  most  intelligent 
and  patriotic  school  executives.  He  held  them  re- 
sponsible for  adopting  text  books  that  gave  a  fair, 
unbiased  record  of  American  history,  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  tirades  against  the  British.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  sham  patriotism  too  much  fostered 
by  some  so-called  patriot  societies  that  place  all 
emphasis  upon  flag  saluting  with  no  comprehension 
of  what  the  flag  really  stands  for. 

Genuine  partiotism  requires  the  patriot  to  serve 
in  ways  that  contribute  toward  lifting  his  country 
to  a  higher  moral  plane  for  the  betterment  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  contributing 
toward  the  highest  and  most  lasting  good  of  hu- 
manity.   This  may  call  for  intelligent,  constructive 
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criticism  of  contemporary  practices,  and  for  per- 
sistent efforts  to  bring  about  conditions  and  policies 
that  will  be  most  beneficial  to  all  the  people.  This 
should  be  the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
God  and  to  country. 

In  what  ways  may  patriotism  best  be  ex- 
pressed under  present  conditions? 

To  do  our  part  to  the  utmost  in  support  of 
those  who  are  sacrificing  their  comfort  and  safety 
for  the  protection  of  their  country  and  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  all  mankind,  rather  than  to  fol- 
low after  those  Americans  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  dire  needs  of  the  world  for  materials, 
and  to  use  this  need  as  the  occasion  of  enriching 
themselves  through  securing  abnormally  high  salaries 
and  wages,  or  through  making  excessive  profits  out 
of  their  business  at  the  expense  of  their  government 
or  of  those  who  must  pay  whatever  the  producer 
demands; 

To  do  all  within  our  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  through  removing 
the  causes  of  wars; 

To  set  aside  purely  selfish  interests  and  even  to 
give  up  claim  to  material  advantages  not  in  harmony 
with  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and  in  every  other 
feasible  way  to  do  what  we  can  toward  establish- 
ment of  universal  justice. 

This  calls  for  sympathetic  'understanding  of 
other  nations  and  races  of  mankind,  including  primi- 
tive races  who  have  not,  thus  far  had  the  advantages 
of  education  nor  the  experience  of  co-operative 
living  in  large  communities.  What  it  is  possible  to 
do  for  such  people  is  illustrated  in  part  by  what 
the  American  government  has  done  for  the  Fili- 
pinos in  contrast  with  what  has  not  been  done  for 
some  other  less  privileged  peoples. 
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J_jvery  family  that  has  a  little  land  and  available 
water,  where  irrigation  or  sprinkling  is  necessary,  will 
find  it  very  much  worthwhile,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  grow  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
home  consumption.  This  will  contribute  directly 
toward  making  amplei  food  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  starving  world. 

Everyone  who  has  tried  it  knows  the  advantages 
of  having  fruit  and  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden 
daily  as  needed,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
taste,  but  also  because  of  better  nutritional  values. 
Practically  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thus  needed  can 
be  grown  in  a  temperate  climate  with  annual  plant- 
ing. Some  vegetables,  however,  such  as  rhubarb  and 
asparagus,  long  living  perennials,  should  have  a 
permanent  place  in  every  home  garden.  Fruits  gen- 
erally are,  of  course,  perennials,  but  some  varieties 
will  bear  before  the  end  of  the  first  season,  im- 
proved varieties  of  ever-bearing  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  for  instance. 

Every  grower  should  have  the  advice  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  experts  or  of  seed  and 
nursery  salesmen  who  make  thorough,  reliable  and 
up-to-date  study  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
domestic  plants.  Government  bulletins  often  be- 
come out  of  date  unless  frequently  revised. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  a  small  plot  of 
ground  will  produce  if  properly  cultivated  and 
fertilized  as  needed.  Where  no  animals  are  kept  on 
the  place  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  used  to 
advantage.   They  can  be  purchased  at  moderate  cost. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  on  some  farms 
attention  is  given  wholly  to  field  crops,  leaving  the 
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family  without  a  variety  of  home-grown  vegetables. 
We  have  known  many  such  cases;  also  cattle  ranches 
where  the  ranchers  either  go  without  milk  or  con- 
sume only  what  they  can  buy  in  cans. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  there  is  danger 
of  over  production  of  food  in  their  neighborhood  or 
country.  There  is  no  such  danger  in  a  starving  world 
if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  kinds  of  food  to 
be  grown  and  to  the  conservation  of  any  surplus 
by  home  or  community  canning,  or  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  thus  preserved,  such  as 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  green  sweet  corn.  We 
have  recently  heard  of  people  on  relief  who  have 
let  their  surplus  tomatoes  rot  on  the  ground  with 
the  remark  in  justification  that  it  is  cheaper  to  bu}?^ 
them  at  the  stores  than  to  can  their  own. 

Our    Cover    Picture 

In  the  Gospels  the  names  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  often  as- 
sociated, separately,  from  the  rest  of  the  Twelve.  What  is  the  significance 
of  this?  Was  it  that  they  formed  the  Presidency  of  the  Church?  It  may 
very  well  be. 

Not  much  is  known  of  James.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the 
brother  of  John,  another  Apostle.  The  two  were  known  as  the  "Sons  of 
Thunder,"  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told.  Was  it  because  they  were 
bold,  courageous,  daring,  aggressive?  Tradition  says  that  James  did  mis- 
sionary work  in  Spain,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  was  made  patron 
saint  of  that  country,  where  he  has  a  shrine  (at  Compostella) ,  "the  most 
popular  and  celebrated  in  Europe."  There  is  a  palace  in  "London  which 
bears  his  name,  once,  but  not  now,  a  royal  residence. 

James  had  the  death  of  the  martyr.  He  was  killed  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
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rom  this  debate  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  beUevers  and  observers  of 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  while  Dr. 
Nelson  was  not,  nor  those 
who  joined  him  in  oppos- 
ing the  Saints.  I  returned 
home  much  pleased  that 
the  Saints  had  come  off 
victorious,  although  not 
expecting  at  that  time 
ever  to  become  one  my- 
self; yet  the  principal 
topic  with  my  family  and 
neighbors  were  the  prin- 
ciples I  had  heard.  After 
this,  myself  and  wife  com-  ez^a  taft 
menced  attending  the 
Mormon  meetings  at  Quincy,  and 
one  day  when  returning  home  from 
a  meeting,  my  wife  took  down  the 
Bible  and  turned  to  first  Corinthians 
twelfth  chapter,  where  Paul  says, 
"God  had  placed  in  the  church 
apostles,  prophets,"  etc.,  and  she  said 
such  men  were  in  the  Church  an- 
ciently and)  she  did  not  see  why  such 
should  not  be  so  now,  and  she  firmly 
believed  Joseph  Smith  was  a  pirophet 
of  God,  which  remarks  produced  in 
me  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  I  perceived 
she  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines,  and  the  word  went 
forth    that    we    were    believers    in 


BENSON,    I, 


Mormonism.  Our  sectarian  neigh- 
bors commenced  visiting  us,  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  us  from  our 
belief,  and  among  the  number  were 
Joseph  L.  Heywoodi  and 
a  Unitarian  minister,  the 
latter  earnestly  requested 
us  to  join  his  church,  as 
he  said  he  would  freely  ac- 
cept me.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  baptize  me  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  he 
said  he  would,  if  I  wished, 
or  I  might  become  a  mem- 
ber without,  according  to 
my  option;  I  thought  this 
was  getting  salvation  too 
easy.  After  paying  us 
several  visits,  he  requested  us  to 
come  to  his  chapel  the  following 
Sunday  as  many  respectable  people 
were  going  to  join;  among  the  num- 
ber was  Mr.  Heywood.  Being  strong- 
ly solicited,  I  told  him  I  would  come 
to  his  meeting,  but  I  did  not  prom- 
ise to  join,  and  after  he  left,  the 
more  I  thought  of  his  church  the 
stronger  became  my  objections,  but 
according  to  promise,  I  went  to  his 
meeting.  Mr.  Heywood  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  went  forward  and  were 
sprinkled  over  a  basin  of  water  and 
he  continued  calling  out  for  volun- 
teers to  come  forward.  After  he  had 
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Sprinkled  his  new  members  he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament,  and  al- 
though I  had  refused  to  become  one 
of  his  members  (and  at  the  same 
time  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church;  neither  had  been)  he 
offered  me  the  sacrament,  which  I 
refused  as  I  felt  his  course  was  a 
mockery  before  God.  It  was  re- 
ported that  two  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  would  preach  in  Quincy; 
Orson  Hyde  and  John  E.  Page.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  went  to  hear  them. 
Elder  O.  Hyde  preached,  in  the 
morning,  a  rich  discourse  upon  the 
gathering  of  the  Jews  and  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  and  called  upon 
Elder  John  E.  Page  to  pray  and  I 
never  heard  the  like  before.  They 
took  up  a  collection  to  assist  them  on 
their  mission  and  I  threw  in  half  a 
dollar,  being  all  I  had.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  ever  helped  any 
missionary. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  my 
wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  inquired 
if  I  had  helped  these  men,  I  told  her 
I  had.  She  replied  that  was  right, 
and  said,  if  she  had  money  she  would 
help  them  for  they  were  deserving 
of  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  with 
the  Saints  again  to  hear  Elder  John 
E.  Page;  he  preached  upon  the 
gathering  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me. 
He  spoke  so  loud  that  he  broke  up  a 
Presbyterian  meeting  close  by  and 
upon  coming  out  of  their  meeting 
he  called  upon  the  college  bred  min- 
isters to  show  him  where  the  Lord 
led  the  ten  tribes,  but  none  came 
forward.  Soon  after  this,  my  wife 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  baptized;  I 
was  not  decided  and  wished  her  to 
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wait  a  week,  believing  I  would  then 
be  prepared  to  go  with  her.  I  felt  I 
had  improved  in  one  respect  and  I 
could  in  others,  and  on  Stmday  the 
19th  of  July,  we  went  to  the  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  and  offer,ed  our- 
selves for  baptism.  During  the  meet- 
ing Sylvester  B.  Stoddard  raised  a 
quarrel  over  the  communion  table 
with  Daniel  Stanton,  the  president 
of  the  branch.  My  wife  inquired 
what  I  thought  of  that.  I  answered 
that  I  thought  it  did  not  alter  the 
truth  of  the  work.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  we  repaired  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  were  baptized 
therein  by  Elder  Daniel  Stanton  in 
the  presence  of  about  three  hundred 
people  and  the  cry  was  among  the 
crowd,  "the  Mormons  have  got 
them." 

I  attended  the  October  conference 
at  Nauvoo,  111.,  and  put  up  with 
Edwin  WooUey  and  heard  for  the 
first  time,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
preach  upon  baptism  for  the  dead. 
During  conference,  I  was  counselled 
to  go  forward  to  be  ordained  to  the 
office  of  an  Elder.  I  did  so  and  was 
ordained  by  Elisha  Groves  and  he 
promised  me  many  great  blessings. 
Bro.  Hyrum  Smith  blessed  me  and 
when  written  it  was  filled  three  pages 
and  a  half  of  foolscap,  and  my  wife 
also  was  blest.  After  this  we  spent 
another  day  in  conference  and  re- 
turned homei  rejoicing  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  Soon  after  this 
my  wife  was  taken  ill;  I  reflected 
upon  my  calling  and  perceived  it  was 
my  prerogative  to  administer  to  her; 
I  laid  my  hands  upon  her  head  and 
rebuked  the  disease  and  it  left  her 
instantaneously. 
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Late  in  the  fall  o£  1840,  President 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Almon  W.  Babbit 
came  on  a  visit  to  Quincy  by  the  in- 
struction of  Joseph  Smith.  Hearing 
that  Hyrum  Smith  was  coming,  I 
laid  wait  for  him  and  invited  him 
to  my  house.  He  remained  with  us 
about  three  hours  and  read  and  ex- 
plained to  us  some  of  the  prophecies. 
The  next  day  Bro.  Hyrum  called  the 
saints  together  and  preached  to  them 
and  organized  the  stake  by  appoint- 
ing Daniel  Stanton,  president,  and 
Father  Moses  Jones,  who  was  about 
seventy  years  old,  his  first  counsellor; 
he  also  ordained  me  a  High  Priest 
and  appointed  me  his  second  counsel- 
lor, and  remarked  to  the  Saints, 
"You  may  think  a  little  strange  of 
my  appointment,  but  Bro.  Jones  is 
an  old  man  and  experienced  in  the 
Church,  and  Bro.  Benson,  is  young 
and  wants  to  learn."  During  the 
winter  I  took  much  satisfaction  in 
meeting  with  the  Saints  and  magni- 
fied my  calling  as  well  as  I  could,  yet 
I  felt  my  weakness  much,  and  the 
need  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  guide 
me.  We  attended  to  family  prayer 
daily,  and  I  also  felt  the  need  of 
praying  in  secret  and  often  used  to 
do  so.  One  evening,  as  the  moon 
shone  bright,  I  retired  near  a  grove 
to  pray.  There  was  about  one  foot 
of  snow  upon  the  ground  with  a 
crust  which  was  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  I  knelt  down  on  my  hay  stack 
and  commenced  calling  on  the  Lord, 
and  heard  a  sound  as  though  some 
one  was  walking  on  the  frozen  snow. 
I  got  upon  my  feet  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  but  saw  no 
one,  nor  yet  any  signs  of  any  one. 
The  noise  was  repeated  three  times. 


yet  I  saw  no  one;  I  became  satisfied 
it  was  an  opposing  power  to  keep  me 
from  praying,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Devil, 
you  may  break  snow  crust,  but  1 
will  pray,"  and  when  I  had  so  deter- 
mined, I  heard  nothing  more. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1841, 
the  spirit  of  gathering  rested  upon 
me  and  I  told  the  brethren  I  thought 
of  moving  to  Nauvoo,  111.  They 
thought  I  had  better  remain  where 
I  was  a  little  longer,  but  I  was  not 
satisfied  and  started  to  Nauvoo  to 
get  counsel  from  Bro.  Joseph  Smith. 
I  did  so  and  he  told  me  to  come  if  I 
wanted.  It  was  all  right  and  I  should 
be  blest.  While  I  was  absent  my  wife 
had  given  birth  to  twin  boys,  being 
premature;  they  did  not  live  more 
than  a  few  hours.  I  sold  out  my 
nursery,  settled  my  affairs,  paid  my 
tithing  and  by  the  first  of  April,  was 
on  my  way  to  Nauvoo,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  attend  the  April  confer- 
ence and  to  see  the  cornerstones  of 
the  Temple  laid.  I  stayed  with  Vin- 
son Knight,  a  bishop,  during  confer- 
ence. I  then  inquired  what  I  should 
do  with  my  goods.  He  said,  let  them 
remain  on  the  wagon.  I  asked  him 
if  they  would  be  safe.  He  assured 
me  they  would  and  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  every  thing  that 
was  taken.  Accordingly,  I  left  them 
there  during  conference  and  nothing 
was  touched,  which  was  contrary  to 
my  expectations  from  the  reports  I 
had  heard.  After  conference  I  put 
up  with  Mr.  Alfred  Randall  on  the 
hill.  I  bought  a  city  lot  from  Hyrum 
Kimball,  fenced,  plowed  and  planted 
it,  and  built  a  log  cabin  upon  it,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  moved  into 
— More  on  page  111 
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Fighting  Proscriptive  Legislation 
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ne  of  the  interesting  problems 
of  biography  is  the  eflfect  of  en- 
vironment on  a  man  and  the  effect 
of  the  man  upon  his  environment. 

Nature  gave  George 
Q.  Cannon  great  mental 
and  physical  energy,  an 
almost  infallible  memory, 
a  striking  personality,  a 
voice  of  unusual  reson- 
ance and  fine  timbre.  He 
possessed  an  exceptionally 
good  eye  for  truth  and 
after  the  gospel  came 
to  him  an  intuitive 
faith  and  flaming  zeal. 
Gradually  his  nature 
which  as  a  boy  was  shy 
and  retiring  toughened  under  the 
hammer  of  experience  and  devel- 
oped as  he  tried  his  powers  in  fre- 
quent struggles  with  his  fellowmen. 

The  tragedy  of  his  mother's 
death  at  sea  and  his  father's  soon 
after  reaching  Nauvoo,  the  martyr- 
dom, expulsion  from  the  beautiful 
city  on  the  Mississippi,  the  trek 
across  the  plains,  hunger  in  the 
valley,  digging  gold  in  California, 
the  great  spiritual  manifestations 
with  thousands  of  baptisms  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  four  crossings  of 
the  hostile  desert,  writing  for  a 
hostile  public  in  California,  fleeing 
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from  a  hostile  United  States  army 
in  Utah,  attempting  to  allay  hos- 
tile opinion  among  eastern  editors, 
the  apostleship,  several  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  in  Europe, 
then  the  affectionate 
guidance  and  compan- 
ionship of  Brigham 
Young,  four  wives  and 
the  beginning  of  a  nu- 
merous family — all  these 
resistances,  trying  situ- 
ations, and  great  privi- 
leges playing  upon  his 
sensitive  and  high  strung 
mind  and  emotions,  had 
produced  a  persuasive, 
eloquent,  tenacious,  man 
of  dignity  and  self  confidence  with 
a  profound  perception  of  the  mo- 
tives of  men.  It  had  given  him 
an  assurance  that  his  prayers  were 
heard  and  answered  and  that  every 
serious  decision  of  his  life  needed 
and  could  obtain  the  approval  of 
heaven. 

And  George  Q.  Cannon  affected 
his  environment.  His  clean  mind 
and  language,  temperate  habits, 
and  unwavering  faith  did  some- 
thing to  his  companions  in  youth. 
Among  the  Hawaiians  his  ministry 
profoundly  influenced  the  dark 
skinned  people.  His  editorials  in  the 
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Western  Standard,  Deseret  News, 
Millennial  Star  and  Juvetiile  In- 
structor were  stirring  defense,  in- 
formative and  faith  promoting. 
With  pen  and  voice  he  created  at- 
titudes and  helped  form  and 
strengthen  the  poHcies  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  life. 

Now  a  new  situation  confronted 
him.  He  was  elected  delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Utah.  A  representative  with  a  voice 
but  no  vote  from  a  distant,  sparsely 
settled  area  whose  people  were  con- 
sidered by  some  fit  for  extermina- 
tion would  not,  it  seemed,  have 
large  opportunity  to  alter  his  en- 
vironment.   However  he  did. 

In  August  George  Q.  Cannon  was 
elected  with  a  vote  of  20,969  against 
his  opponent.  General  George  R. 
Maxwell,  who  received  1,942.  Un- 
der the  old  system  the  delegate  did 
not  take  the  oath  of  office,  unless 
there  was  a  special  session,  until  in 
the  late  fall,  in  this  case  more  than 
a  year  after  his  election.  However, 
Delegate-elect  Cannon  went  to 
Washington  in  1872,  to  aid  Captain 
Wiliam  H.  Hooper  meet  the  ad- 
verse legislation  that  was  coming 
like  a  deluge. 

The  most  threatening  of  this  was 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Frel- 
inghuysen.  Its  provisions  would 
have  put  the  Mormon  people  in 
political  bondage  by  taking  away 
their  rights  of  electing  probate 
judges,  judges  of  election  and  other 
officers  and  making  these  offices 
subject  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  governor.  As  the  territorial 
governor    was    appointed    by    the 


President  and  was  usually  highly 
prejudiced  against  the  people  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  group  of 
rabid  anti-Mormon  residents,  this 
would  have  been  a  shocking  and 
un-American  policy.  The  measure 
also  disfranchised  the  women,  took 
from  married  women  the  right  to 
hold  property,  and  disincorporated 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  25,  1873,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  people  rejoiced  and  attempted 
to  hurry  it  through  the  House, 
There  was  need  of  haste,  for  the 
42nd  Congress  was  to  come  to  an 
end  at  noon,  March  4th. 

Earlier,  under  date  of  Feb.  14th, 
George  Q.  Cannon  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  journal:  "Before  go- 
ing to  bed  last  night  I  asked  the 
Lord  to  give  me  a  dream,  my  mind 
being  occupied  with  what  I  had 
been  told  concerning  Grant's  mes- 
sage. He  heard  my  prayer.  I 
dreamed  that  a  company  of  breth- 
ren were  assembled,  who  were 
dressed  in  uniform.  I  was  among 
them,  and  was  one  of  the  officers. 
We  were  expecting  an  attack  from 
an  enemy,  who  was  formidable  in 
numbers  and  equipments,  and 
whom  we  were  looking  for  every 
minute.  They  were  moving  upon 
us  I  thought  with  rifled  cannon, 
improved  fire  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  in  great  force.  I  thought 
we  were  drawn  up  in  line  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  falling  into  line 
with  the  other  officers  I  thought 
I  got  into  the  most  exposed  posi- 
tion. I  was  aware  of  it  and  saw 
that    from    the    direction    of    the 
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enemy  I  should  be  hit  before  those 
who  were  near  mccould  be  reached^ 
as  my  body  covered,  in  military 
parlance,  theirs.  We  were  all 
nerved  up  expecting  each  moment 
the  shock  of  battle.  There  was  no 
flinching.  I  thought  my  position 
a  very  exposed  one,  and  I  seemed 
to  take  in  all  its  danger  and  to  feel 
that  a  volley  of  grape  and  canister 
'would  be  likely  to  hit  me.  I  was 
nerved  up  and  had  a  feeling  of 
suspense  that  was  intense  such  as 
a  man  might  have  who  expected 
the  next  second  the  attack  of  a 
desperate  foe.  While  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  all  at  once  we  found  the 
enemy  had  disappeared.  .  .  .  We 
felt  that  we  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  death  and  had 
escaped,  and  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing filled  our  hearts.  I  then  awoke 
and  thanked  the  LordI  for  the  com- 
fort conveyed  to  me  in  that 
dream." 

Another  entry  a  week  later  is  of 
interest.  "Gen.  Sherman,  also,  whom 
he  [Captain  Hooper]  met  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  told  him  that  he 
had  said  to  Grant,  with  whom  he 
had  attended  a  dinner  party,  that 
his  [President  Grant's]  action  in 
relation  to  Utah  was  all  wrong. 
For  his  [Sherman's]  advocacy  of 
our  cause  they  had  laughingly 
called   him    a   Mormon." 

Saturday,  March  1st,  cartte  and 
Clagett  of  Montana  strove  to  make 
a  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but 
General  Garfield  moved  the  previ- 
ous question  and  shut  off  debate. 
Again  let  us  quote  from  Delegate 
Cannon's  journal: 

"In  the  meantime  a  collation  had 
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been  prepared  in  a  committee  room 
down  stairs  and  some  excellent 
punch,  so  said,  had  been  furnished. 
Of  this  many  partook  freely  and 
about  midnight  the  effects  were 
very  visible  in  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion which  prevailed.  Beck  of 
Kentucky  made  a  motion  to  take 
a  recess  until  9  o'clock  Monday 
morning;  other  motions  to  adjourn 
and  take  a  recess  were  also  made; 
but  with  no  effect;  they  were  voted 
down  two  to  one.  Every  moment 
I  expected  our  matter  to  come  up. 
The  noise  and  confusion  increased, 
and  finally  Gen.  Garfield  made  a 
motion  to  take  a  recess  until  9 
o'clock  Monday  morning  —  the 
same  motion  they  had  voted  down 
just  before — and  it  was  carried.  We 
rejoiced  exceedingly.  .  .  .  Mer- 
ritt  [anti-Mormon  delegate  from 
Idaho]  afterwards  told  me  that 
we  owed  our  escape  that  night  to 
that  punch." 

Monday  morning  came.  Mar. 
3rd.  We  turn  again  to  the  journal: 
"The  same  old  feeling  of  being 
nerved  up  as  if  expecting  a  shock. 
I  prayed  earnestly  and  constantly 
in  my  heart  for  the  Lord  to  defeat 
our  enemies  and  I  had  peace.  The 
first  proceeding  after  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  was  to  commence 
at  the  calendar.  Each  man  was 
striving  to  get  his  measure  through. 
The  Speaker  told  the  members  that 
if  they  would  keep  their  seats  and 
not  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  un- 
less they  wished  to  stop  a  measure 
and  to  find  out  if  two- thirds  were 
in  favor  of  it,  ■  he  thought  they 
might  get  through  the  calendar  in 
a  few  hours  and  every  bill  could 
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come  Up  in  its  regular  order.  Then 
the  bills  were  crowded  through 
like  grain  through  a  hopper,  under 
the  suspension  of  the  rules.  There 
appeared  no  human  possibility  of 
escape,  for  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill 
was  on  the  calendar,  low  down  it 
was  true,  but  at  the  rapid  rate 
they  were  crowding  through  legis- 
lation it  could  not  be  long  imtil  it 
was  reached.  Clagett  and  Merritt 
were  very  active  and  very  gleeful. 
The  latter  told  me  they  had  got 
us  now,  and  swore  by  his  Maker 
that  they  were  going  in  for  re- 
sults now  and  not  for  talk.  .  .  . 
They,  every  little  while,  would  go 
up  to  the  Speaker's  desk  where  the 
bills  lay  and  examine  the  pile  to  see 
how  far  it  was  down.  Maxwell 
[the  defeated  Liberal  candidate] 
and  they  were  in  great  glee.  I  did 
not  see  how  we  were  going  to  es- 
cape, but  yet  I  had  faith  that 
something  would  interpose  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  bill;  but 
I  did  not  know  what  it  would  be, 
or  how  it  could  be  prevented.  At 
5  p.m.,  took  recess  till  half  past 
7  and  still  it  was  not  reached.  I 
paced  up  and  down  one  of  the 
cloak  rooms.  Within  hearing  of 
the  business  and  called  upon  the 
Lord  in  my  heart  for  that  deliv- 
erance which  I  knew  that  no  one 
but  he  could  give.  The  exultation 
of  our  enemies  was  unconcealed. 
In  imagination  they  already  had 
their  feet  upon  our  necks.  Two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day came  and  still  they  were 
crowding  through  bills.  There 
were  but  two  bills  to  pass  which 
^ould  be   passed   in   two  or  three 


minutes  and  then  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill  was  reached.  Confusion  and 
excitment  prevailed.  .  .  .  We  had 
done  all  in  our  power,  and  if  the 
bill  was  not  to  pass,  only  the 
power  of  God  could  prevent  it. 
Just  then  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee brought  up  the  impeachment 
cases  of  Judge  Delahal  of  Kansas 
and  Judge  Sherman  of  Ohio.  This 
subject  consumed  an  hour.  Three 
o'cock  [Tuesday  morning]  had 
come  and  still  no  action  on  the 
Frelinghuysen  Bill.  Then  members 
began  to  present  resolutions,  bills, 
etc.,  upon  which  they  wanted  ac- 
tion. Speaker  Blaine  recognized 
them  and  half  an  hour  was  thus 
consumed.  Our  enemies  active  and 
urgent  tried  to  press  the  Freling- 
huysen Bill  on  to  the  notice  of 
the  House;  but  in  vain.  I  felt 
faint  and  hungry,  went  down  to 
the  restaurant,  was  only  absent  a 
few  minutes  and  when  I  came  up 
the  House  had  just  taken  a  recess 
imtil  half  past  9.  I  was  surprised 
and  yet  exceedingly  glad.  I  thought 
of  my  dream  again.  .  .  .  Our 
enemies  were  swearing  mad.  Mer- 
ritt said  we  had  bribed  the  Speaker 
and  that  d —  old  Bingham.  Clag- 
gett  and  Maxwell  were  also  furi- 
ous." 

"Tuesday,  March  4.  This  morn- 
ing they  commenced  at  the  cal- 
endar. The  two  bills  were  soon 
passed  then  came  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen Bill;  but  Mr.  Sarjent  of  Cali- 
fornia objected  to  the  considera- 
tion of  so  important  a  bill  when 
there  was  no  quorum  present.  It 
was  laid  aside  informally;  and 
— More  on  page  124 
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Edwin  D,  Woolley,  Jr. 

V^jine    of    the    dynamic    leaders    in  privations  incident   to   the   settHng 

Southern    Utah     for    many    years  of  that  city. 

was    Edwin   D.    Woolley,    Jr.,    of  Boys  grew  to  men  very  early  un- 

Kanab.     Men    of    character    often  der    the    responsibilties    and    trials 


pick  up  some  sobriquet 
by  which  they  are  fa- 
miliarly called  and  better 
known  among  the  people. 
This  man  was  "Uncle 
Dee"  among  his  acquaint- 
ances and  was  sometimes 
called  "Uncle  Dee"  by 
traveling  strangers  who 
found  a  bed  and  food  in 
his  home  yet  knew  him 
by  no  other  name. 

He  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
win   Dilworth    WooUev 


EDWIN  D.  WOQLLEY,  JR. 


of  those  days  and  Edwin 
D.  was  no  exception.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
called  to  go  as  a  team- 
ster back  to  the  Missouri 
River  to  bring  poor 
church  emigrants  to 
Utah.  On  this  mission 
he  did  a  man's  work  as 
capably  as  a  man.  He 
also  went  out  on  many 
Indian  expeditions  dur- 
ing those  years  of  boy- 
hood. 


and  Mary  "Wickersham,  born  April  He  was  sent  to  Saint  George  in 
30,  1845  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Those  1865  to  help  strengthen  that  city. 
were  days  of  trouble  for  the  Saints  In  January  1866  Dr.  James  M. 
in  Nauvoo  and  the  baby  boy  was  Whitmore  and  Robert  Mclntire 
not  a  year  old  when  the  Woolley  were  murdered  by  Navajo  Indians 
family  with  all  others  of  the  faith  at  Pipe  Springs,  Arizona,  and  Ed- 
had  to  flee  the  city  for  their  lives,  win  D.  Woolley  was  one  of  the 
Lawless  mobs  of  Illinois  robbed  the  posse  sent  out  from  Saint  George 
Woolleys  of  their  home  and  every  to  recover  the  bodies.  Finding 
other  possession  which  could  not  clothing  and  other  effects  of  the 
be  gathered  in  haste  and  carried  murdered  men  in  a  camp  of 
along  in  their  flight.  The  family  Pahute  Indians,  the  posse  assumed 
arrived  in  Utah  in  September  1848  their  guilt  and  seven  of  the  In- 
and  in  Salt  Lake  City  young  Ed-  dians  were  killed.  Regrettably  it 
win  D.  grew  to  manhood,  partici-  later  was  discovered  that  these  In- 
pating  in  all  the  hard  work  and  dians  were  not  guilty  of  the 
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murders  but  had  received  the  stolen 
effects  from  the  Navajos  who,  fear- 
ing retribution,  had  fled  back  to 
their  own  country. 

Eighteen  sixty-six  was  the  year 
of  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  and 
many  of  the  smaller  settlements 
were  abandoned,  their  crops  left 
standing  in  the  fields.  To  protect 
these  settlers  on  the  move,  and  to 
recover  the  precious  grain  from  the 
fields,  companies  of  state  militia 
were  organized  and  sent  on  guard 
duty,  "Dee"  WooUey  was  one 
sent  out  for  ten  weeks'  service  in 
Sanpete  County  in  Col.  Solomon 
Kimball's  Company.  For  this  serv- 
ice President  WooUey  in  later  life 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  but  he 
never  would  apply  for  it  because 
he  said  he  did  not  need  it. 

Down  in  Dixie  the  young  man 
met  and  renewed  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Emma  Geneva  Bentley  and 
the  couple  drove  from  Saint  George 
tO'  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  mule 
team  to  be  married  for  time  and 
eternity  in  the  Endowment  House 
there.  The  marriage  was  solem- 
nized March  9,  1867  after  which 
the  couple  returned  to  Saint  George 
to  make  their  home. 

In  1868  Edwin  D.  and  his  older 
brother  Frank  went  to  California 
to  buy  goods  for  the  Co-op  Store 
in  St.  George  which  had  just  been 
organized.  On  the  return  trip 
Frank  was  killed  by  Indians  while 
out  hunting  for  some  strayed  work 
horses. 

Not  knowing  what  had  become 
of  Frank,  the  company  with  whom 
the  boys  were  traveling  went  on 
but  Edwin  refused  to  follow  them 


until  he  could  find  his  brother. 
They  drove  off  and  left  him  alone 
on  the  desert  with  the  two  wagons 
and  only  half  enough  team  to  move 
them  until  the  strayed  animals 
could  be  recovered.  After  several 
days  of  searching  he  found  Frank's 
body  and  resolved  to  bring  it  home 
to  his  family.  He  took  the  re- 
mains back  to  San  Bernardino  and 
had  a  tinner  seal  them  in  a  metal 
casket.  It  was  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience for  a  twenty- three-old 
boy  but  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose and  delivered  his  brother's 
remains  to  his  sorrowing  family. 
He  also  brought  the  two  wagons 
with  their  precious  cargo  through. 
This  incident,  tragic  as  it  was, 
marked  "Dee"  "Woolley  as  a  re- 
sourceful and  determined  young 
man,  and  he  moved  rapidly  up  the 
rounds  of  leadership  among  the 
people.  He  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  Town  Marshal  and  Coimty 
Sheriff  and  later  as  Alderman 
in  St.  George  City.  During  his 
long  career  as  an  officer  of  the  law 
he  had  occasion  to  arrest  many  bad 
men,  and  sometimes  he  slept  with 
hisf  prisoners  chained  to  him  be- 
cause there  was  no  jail  in  which 
to  incarcerate  them.  He  treated 
these  misfits  of  society  with  fair- 
ness and  consideration  and  was 
always  thereafter  happy  to  say  that 
through  many  years  as  a  peace  of- 
ficer he  never  once  had  to  use  a 


gun  or  a  club. 


He  was  sent  in  1882  from  St. 
George  by  the  Church  to  take 
care  of  their  cattle  ranch  at  Up- 
per Kanab  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  his  family  there  also. 
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In  1877  he  had  married  in  polyg- 
amy Miss  Florence  Snow;  so  he  had 
two  families  now  to  provide  for. 
Kane  County  at  that  time  was 
about  the  jumping  oflF  place  and 
Edwin  D.  shared  with  his  family 
a  sore  regret  that  he  should  be 
called  to  settle  there.  His  faith, 
however,  was  such  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  without  question 
and  in  that  wild  country  he  found 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  genius 
for  leadership  and  pioneering. 

It  was  over  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  nearest  store  and  not  much 
goods  when  one  got  there.  To  pro- 
vide for  his  large  family  "Uncle 
Dee"  milked  one  hundred  cows, 
learned  to  make  the  very  best 
cheese,  and  once  a  year  he  loaded 
his  teams  with  this  commodity  and 
made  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  he  went  from  store  to  store 
trading  his  cheese  for  goods.  He 
came  home  loaded  with  supplies 
of  every  kind,  bolts  of  factory 
calico,  denims,  and  dress  goods, 
cases  of  shoes,  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  flour,  sugar,  groceries,  medi- 
cines. Everything  needed  to  sup- 
ply his  homes  for  a  year  had  to 
be  thought  of  and  purchased  on 
that  trip.  His  daughter  says  their 
father's  return  each  year  was  a 
greater  event  in  the  family  than 
Christmas  ever  was. 

One  day  in  1884  a  rider  hunted 
him  up  out  on  the  range  where 
he  had  been  on  the  roundup  for 
several  weeks.  Erastus  Snow  had 
come  to  Kanab  and  wanted  to  see 
him  without  delay.  He  rode  to 
town  and  went  direct  to  the  meet- 
ing •  house  where  the  Apostle  was 
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holding  meeting.  He  sent  a  note 
in  to  let  Erastus  know  he  was  in 
town  and  Erastus  sent  word  out 
for  him  to  come  inside.  So,  wear- 
ing cowboy  chapps  and  spurs,  im- 
shaved  for  weeks  and  dirty,  blood- 
stained from  ear  marking  cattle  and 
smelling  of  branding  irons  he 
walked  shamefacedly  in.  The 
Apostle  told  him  to  come  right  up 
to  the  stand  and  when  he  reached 
there  Erastus  said  to  the  congre- 
gation, "Here  is  your  new  Stake 
President,  are  you  willing  to  ap- 
prove and  sustain  him?"  Every  hand 
went  up  and  it  could  never  be 
known  whether  he  or  the  congre- 
gation was  most  surprised.  Like 
the  fishermen  of  old  he  threw 
dowr^  his  nets  and  followed  the 
Master,  For  twenty-six  years  he 
presided  faithfully  and  efficiently 
over  Kanab  Stake  during  which 
time  that  whole  section  of  country 
made  vast  progress  in  every  way. 

With  Edwin  D.  Woolley  the 
Church  and  its  work  came  first  in 
every  day  of  his  life.  He  seemed 
to  put  all  his  time  and  energy  into 
his  calling  yet  he  prospered  ma- 
terially. He  acquired  farms  and 
ranches  and  flocks  and  herds  and 
stores,  and  he  promoted  roads, 
canals,  water  systems  for  the 
towns. 

There  was  no  hotel  in  Kanab 
but  Uncle  Dee  had  the  best  home 
in  town;  so  he  took  in  the  strang- 
ers who  chanced  to  get  that  far 
out  of  the  world.  Ironically,  dur- 
ing the  polygamy  raids,  a  U.  S. 
Deputy  Marshal  was  stricken  ill 
in  Kanab  and  was  nursed  through 
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a  protracted  sickness  back  to  health 
in  this  home  of  the  man  he  had 
come  to  arrest. 

President  "Woolley  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  grandeur 
of  Kaibab  Forest  and  the  North 
Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
his  efforts  to  open  these  scenic 
treasures  became  almost  an  ob- 
cession.  He  promoted  the  first 
automobile  excursion  to  the  North 
Rim  when  there  was  not  a  single 
gas  station  or  garage  south  of 
Marysvale.  To  supply  these  needs 
"Uncle  Dee"  strung  wagon  loads 
of  gasoline  and  oil  in  five  gallon 
cans  all  along  the  line,  and  went 
ahead  personally  to  move  out  the 
fallen  trees  and  dig  down  the  high 
centers.  Sand  patches  were  nego- 
tiated' by  spreading  canvas  tar- 
paulins for  the  cars  to  run  over. 
These  efforts  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  many  famous  men  and 
women  who  became  his  fast  friends. 
Among  them  were  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Wm.  F.  Cody, 
(Buffalo  Bill),  Johnny  Baker,  the 
world's  champion  sharpshooter, 
many  governors,  senators,  congress- 
men, land  and  game  commissioners, 
ministers,  artists,  writers  and  some 
of  Europe's  royalty. 

He  WAS  the  main  man  in  ex- 
ploring and  opening  the  trail  from 
the  North  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon 
down  to  the  river  and  in  building 
the  suspension  bridge  across  it. 
His  services  in  the  Church  made  of 
EdWin  D.  "Woolley  a  great  leader  in 
many  fields.  Many  of  his  sound 
bits  of  philosophy  are  still  remem- 


bered and  often  quoted.  Once 
when  someone  criticized  him  as  a 
Stake  President  he  said,  "Perhaps  I 
am  as  good  a  President  as  the 
people  of  this  stake  will  stand  for. 
When  I  am  not,  the  Lord  will  re- 
move me."  Another  time  a  bully 
was  abusing  him  and  vilifying  his 
character.  A  bystander  said,  "Uncle 
Dee,  why  do  you  stand  for  that? 
Why  don't  you  lick  him?"  Brother 
Woolley  calmly  answered,  "You 
all  know  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
am,  and  when  he  gets  through  talk- 
ing you  will  know  what  kind  of 
a  man  he  is." 

By  his  two  faithful  wives  he 
reared  to  maturity  a  family  of 
seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  He 
died  in  Kanab  July  20,  1920  aged 
seventy-five  years. 


(Concluded  from  page  103) 

it,  and  felt  happy  and  very  thankful 
that  I  had  again  a  place  I  could  call 
my  own.  It  was  noised  abroad  that 
the  Twelve  were  on  their  way  home 
from  England.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  them.  When  they  came,  I  was 
living  near  Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball's 
with  whom  I  soon  became  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  I  laid  my  circum- 
stances before  him  and  told  him  I 
was  ready  for  a  mission  if  he  wished 
to  send  me.  He  told  m^e  it  was  not 
time  for  me  to  go,  but  I  should  soon 
have  the  privilege. 

(To  be  contimied) 
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in  old  Brahman  once  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  a  Christian  missionary 
in  India  what  was  wrong  with  his 
native  reHgion.  He  remarked  that 
Brahmanism  had  had  its  day  because 
it  was  based  on  contempt 
for  mankind.  It  had  su- 
preme contempt  for  those 
within  the  lower  castes 
of  Hindus.  A  high  caste 
Brahman  could  only  feel 
sympathy  for  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  others 
provided  these  people 
were  within  his  own 
caste.  This  is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  the  basic  Brah- 
man conception  concern- 
ing the  inherent  worth 
of  man. 

How  different  is  the  estimate 
which  Jesus  had  of  his  fellow  men, 
a  conception  which  is  echoed  again 
in  the  Latter-day  Saint  teachings 
and  practice.  He  placed  an  ex- 
treme emphasis  upon  the  divine  im- 
portance and  the  cosmic  signifi- 
cance of  man.  "With  him  man  was 
not  a  mere  cosmic  accident  in  a 
mechanistic  universe,  a  mere  psy- 
chological automaton,  or  as  one 
scholar  phrased  it,  "a  biological  lab- 
oratory driven  about  by  the  sex 
instinct."  Man's  supreme  worth 
was  so  important  in  his  teachings 
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that  any  question  about  man's  di- 
vine origin  and  immortal  destiny 
would  have  been  preposterous.  It 
would  have  been  like  questioning 
the  existence  of  the  sun  itself. 
When  this  fact  is  real- 
ized, then  it  appears  to 
be  the  framework  upon 
which  his  various  inter- 
pretations of  life  and  re- 
ligion are  placed. 

His  main  contention 
with  the  Pharisees  was 
concerning  the  relative 
importance  of  man  with 
reference  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical practices  and  in- 
stitutionalism  of  the 
Jews.  Their  position  was 
one  of  such  fanatic  worship  of 
specific  religious  procedures  and 
methods  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
incalculable  worth  of  the  human 
personality.  They  certainly  could 
have  profited  by  the  statement  of 
God  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
"For  this  is  my  work  and  my  glory 
— to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man."  (Moses 
1:39)  They  became  one-sided  en- 
thusiasts whose  sole  aim  was  to 
regiment  themselves  and  the  people 
into  a  strict  training  program  of 
religious  and  institutional  rules. 
A    common   fad   of   the   present 
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day  is  to  increase  excessively  one's 
strength  by  following  some  system 
of  physical  culture.  But  of  what 
good  is  an  excessive  amount  of  brute 
strength  in  this  modern  age  of  sci- 
ence and  learning?  Similarly  the 
zealous  Pharisees  sought  to  develop 
great  strength  of  will  and  a  fanatic 
devotion  to  a  religious  system.  But 
tRey  did  not  do  this  with  the  basic 
goal  of  religion  in  mind,  the  eternal 
life  and  exaltation  of  their  fellow 
men.  A  modern  author  has  given 
an  incisive  summary  of  the  spirit- 
ual results  which  occur  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  follow  this  Pharsiaic 
tendency.  "Strength  of  will  di- 
vorced from  the  art  of  its  judicious 
application  leads  to  brutality;  and 
rules  divorced  from  the  purpose 
which  justifies  and  interprets  them 
lead  to  pedantry."  (Ralph  B.  Perry, 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
XXVII,  No.  53,  p.  18) 

As  teachers  the  Pharisees  had 
failed  to  discriminate  between  per- 
sonal and  institutional  values.  This 
error  is  most  severely  rebuked  by 
Jesus.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
.  .  .  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 
them  on  men's  shoulders;  but  they 
themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  .  .  • 
Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!  For  ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cummim, 
and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.  These  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides, 
which  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 


a  camel."  (Mark  2:24;  Matt.  23:4). 

Jesus  taught  that  man  cannot 
be  understood  without  considering 
him  to  be  a  holy  creation  of  God. 
(Matt.  12:4;  Mark  10:6)  He  was 
also  very  positive  in  teaching  tiiat 
man's  divine  sonship  was  linked 
with  spiritual  and  moral  qualities. 
He  believed  that  men  were  basic- 
ally spiritual  and  intelligent  in  their 
nature.  His  sermons  and  parables 
constantly  appealed  to  these  two 
aspects  .  of  human  nature.  Even 
though  sinners  had  sunk  to  ex- 
treme depths  of  degradation,  yet  he 
indicated  that  they  were  his  most 
immediate  concern.  "They  that 
are  whole  have  no  need  of  the  physi- 
cian, but  they  that  are  sick:  I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance."  (Mark 
2:17)  Those  who  changed  their 
lives  from  a  state  of  sin  to  one  of 
virtue  were  called  sons  of  God. 
"But  as  many  as  received  him  to 
them  he  gave  the  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name."  (John  1:12) 
This  is  similar  to  the  Jewish  belief 
in  sonship.  An  evil  man  was  called 
a  son  of  Belial,  while  the  righteous 
were  called  the  sons  of  God.  The 
prophet  Hosea  in  speaking  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  righteous 
Israelites  of  tha  future  stated, 
"there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them, 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  Living  God." 
(Hosea  1:10) 

There  is  nothing  in  his  teachings 
to  indicate  that  man  was  born  with 
a  corrupt,  evil  nature  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  sets  forth. 
This  is  a  tiheory  which  asserts  that 
a  major  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  in 
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addition  to  the  expulsion  from 
Eden  and  the  curse  of  death  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  corrupt  and 
depraved  human  nature.  All  the 
basic  urges  of  this  new  nature  were 
so  evil  that  without  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
a  man  was  unable  to  exercise  his 
free  will  in  choosing  the  good. 
This  is  the  reason  why  infant  bap- 
tism was  introduced  in  the  early 
Christian  church  some  time  after 
the  departure  of  the  first  'apostles. 
The  sooner  the  child's  evil  human 
nature  could  be  changed  by  the 
rite  of  baptism,  the  more  certain 
its  parents  could  be  that  its  soul 
was  safe  from  the  awful  stigma 
of  original  sin.  Jesus,  in  contrast 
to  this  doctrine,  emphasized  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  hum.an 
nature  by  setting  up  a  child  as  the 
supreme  example  of  spiritual  pur- 
ity. Only  those  who  exhibited  a 
similar  quality  of  life  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Kingdom.  Further- 
more, he  seemed  to  reflect  through- 
out his  teaching  the  attitude  of 
the  ancient  Psalmist  who  said,  "For 
thou  hast  made  him  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  hon- 
our. Thou  madest  him  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  thy 
hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet."    (Psalm  8:5,  6) 

Jesus  did  not  stress  that  most 
men  would  be  utterly  damned  in 
the  life  to  come.  It  is  true  that  he 
admitted  that  few  might  attain 
the  spiritual  perfection  which  he 
taught.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  inevitable 
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damnation  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. He  taught  that  God's  atti- 
tude toward  erring  humanity  was 
that  of  the  father  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  was  a  pa- 
tient, long  suffering  and  enduring 
love,  not  the  harsh  attitude  of  ab- 
solute condemnation  which  abounds 
so  much  in  many  Christian  the- 
ologies. This  latter  attitude  is  well 
stated  by  the  eminent  Puritan 
thinker  and  preacher,  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  his  sermon,  "Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God." 
The  teachings  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  are  distinctly  in  line  with 
the  thought  of  Jesus  in  their  in- 
sistence upon  the  ultimate  salva- 
tion of  most  people. 

Jesus  taught  that  man  is  a  re- 
sponsible free  agent,  that  he  will 
be  held  accountable  for  the  deeds 
in  his  life  here.  The  old  Jewish 
interpretation  of  man's  free  will 
was  that  he  had  the  power  to  choose 
between  the  good  and  evil  impulses 
of  his  nature.  Jesus  emphasized 
that  man  could  control  his  inner 
thoughts  and  atttiudes  when  he 
said,  "And  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 
that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell." 
(Matt.  5:30)  The  rest  of  the  great 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  deals  largely 
with  other  inner  attitudes,  good 
and  bad,  which  can  be  chosen  and 
developed  by  an  act  of  man's  free 
will.  Naturally  the  insistence  of 
Jesus  is  to  select  the  good  and  to 
cast  out  the  bad.    Those  who  seek 
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after  righteovisness  can  acquire  the 
former.  Therefore,  if  one  wills  his 
heart  to  be  right  with  God,  then 
he  is  bound  to  be  righteous.  Jesus 
thoroughly  condemned  those  who 
allow  anger,  lust,  greed,  pride,  etc., 
to  prevail  in  their  hearts.  "A  good 
man  out  of  the  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringeth  forth  good  things, 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evi! 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 
But  I  say  unto  you  that  every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  (Matt.  12:35, 
36)  An  excellent  statement  about 
the,  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  human  will  was  made  by  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Epictetus.  It 
seems  to  be  in  thorough  aggreement 
with  what  Jesus  taught,  "And 
neither  shall  tyrant  check  my  will 
nor  a  master;  nor  shall  the  many 
check  me  who  am  only  one;  nor 
shall  the  stronger  check  me  who 
am  the  weaker;  for  this  power  of 
being  free  from  check  is  given  by 
God  to  every  man."  (Discourses 
of  Epictetus,  IV.  5) 

Jesus'  constant  appeal  was  for 
man  to  make  vital  moral  decisions 
which  would  be  followed  by  decis- 
ive action.  There  is  none  of  the 
typical  oriental  fatalism  which 
states  that  all  events  happen  be- 
cause God  has  so  willed  them,  and 
that  man  can  do  nothing  about 
them.  (See  Luke  13:1-5)  He 
taught   that   superior  religious  liv- 


ing was  more  than  a  habit.  He 
constantly  urged  that  his  follow- 
ers should  aggressively  use  their 
intellects  and  freedom  of  volition 
in  solving  moral  and  spiritual  crises. 
Many  people  let  their  God-given 
right  of  free-will  lapse  by  taking 
the  course  of  least  resistance,  by  go- 
ing along  the  path  of  easy  routine 
and  established  habits.  Moral  fiber 
is  toughened  and  strengthened 
mainly  by  making  difficult  choices 
and  then  acting  upon  them.  People 
who  habitually  put  off  making  up 
their  minds  concerning  difficult 
questions  are  robbing  their  souls  of 
much  potential  inspiration  and 
power. 

In  Jesus  there  is  also  a  high  re- 
gard for  all  mankind  regardless  of 
race  or  nationality.  The  matchless 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is 
his  testimony  against  racial  and 
social  prejudice.  He  looked  upon 
every  man  as  an  individual  precious 
in  his  own  right,  and  never  sought 
to  evaluate  him  by  means  of  the 
group  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
taught  a  brotherly  love  and  mutual 
tolerance  which  has  never  been 
fully  realized  among  the  children 
of  men.  Athough  countless  peace- 
plans  and  panaceas  are  being  con- 
cocted at  present  for  the  solution 
of  our  present  terrible  world  prob- 
lems, it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  will  be  realized  only  when 
men  shall  learn  -to  love  and  to  tol- 
erate their  fellow  men. 
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"The  man,  whom  I  call  deserving  a  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts 
and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  himself." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Ln  the  October  Conference  of 
1920  President  Grant  said  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints  assembled  there: 
"Keep  the  commandments  of  God. 
That  is  my  keynote  speech,  just 
those  few  words:  Keep  the  com- 
mendments  of  God." 

Throughout  the  ages  prophets 
have  been  busy  proclaiming  the 
will  of  God  to  His  children,  ex- 
horting them  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments which  God  has  given 
them.  It  has  not  always  been  easy 
for  these  religious  leaders  to  con- 
vince the  children  of  God  that  it 
would  be  for  their  happiness  to  do 
this,  in  spite  of  the  many  instances 
furnished  by  sacred  history  in  which 
failure  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  meant  ultimate  un- 
happiness  and  disaster.  In  the  main, 
man  has  always  shown,  and  still 
shows,  considerable  stubbornness  in 
going  his  own  way,  often  in  direct 
opposition  to  divine  law.  It  seems 
that  mankind  is  possessed  of  an 
innate  aversion  toward  having  to 
"keep  commandments,"  "obeying 
laws,"  or  having  placed  upon  him 
certain  "duties"  aijd  "obHgations," 
and  that  because  of  this  aversion  he 
tries  to  assert  his  independence  by 
opposing  all  commandments,  in- 
cluding those  given  him  by  God. 

What  are  these  "commandments" 
of  God  to  man,  these  "laws"  man 
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should  keep,  these  "duties"  and 
"obligations"  man  has  toward  God 
according  to  the  prophets  of  past 
and  present  ages?  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  "obedience"  man  is  ex- 
pected to  render  unto  his  Maker? 
Are  these  commandments  arbitrary 
impositions  of  a  wilful  deity,  which 
are  to  be  obeyed  for  no  demonstrable 
good  reason  other  than  this  deity's 
own  wilful  pleasure?  This  sug- 
gestion is  obviously  ridiculous.  All 
people  of  experience  have  long  since 
learned  that  commandments  and 
laws  given  by  God  to  rhan,  duties 
and  obligations  imposed,  all  obedi- 
ence exacted,  were  given  with  one 
outstanding  thought  in  mind — the. 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 
It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  if  man 
does  increase  his  happiness  by  keep- 
ing the  commandments,  God's  hap- 
piness is  also  increased;  but  the 
primary  reason  for  the  formulation 
and  statement  of  any  command- 
ments was  that  God  wanted  to  help 
His  children  attain  the  maximum 
of  happiness. 

Earthly  parents  suggest  to  their 
children  what  to  do,  what  not  to  do, 
in  a  word,  what  pattern  of  life  they 
should  live.  As  a  rule,  children 
know  that  their  parents  do  not  do 
this  merely  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
authority  over  them.  They  know 
that  their  parents  are  primarily  con- 
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cerned  with  the  children's  happiness 
when  they  formulate  and  state  such 
regulations.  Good  children  ap- 
preciate and  gladly  accept  any  advice 
received  from  their  parents;  they 
feel  that  it  is  simply  good  sense  to 
follow  suggestions  from  those  who 
are  more  experienced  and  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

We  could  be  as  sensible  about 
keeping  the  laws  given  us  by  our 
Heavenly  Parent  if  we  looked  upon 
them  as  kindly  suggestions  for  our 
welfare  and  happiness,  eminating 
from  a  loving  parent,  rather  than 
considering  them  commandments, 
duties,  or  obligations.  'We  are  never 
compelled  in  any  way  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  If  we  do 
keep  them  it  is  because  we  have 
somehow  learned  that  it  is  an  op- 
portunity rather  than  an  obligation 
to  "obey"  the  laws  and  command- 
ments of  God. 

No  prophet  has  understood  this 
better,  or  pleaded  with  his  people 
more  earnestly  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments given  us  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father  than  President  Heber  J. 
Grant.  He  said:  "The  Lord,  know- 
ing what  is  best  for  you  and  for  me 
and  for  every  individual,  has  given 
to  us  laws,  which,  if  we  obey,  will 
make  us  more  God-like,  will  fit  and 
qualify  and  prepare  us  to  go  back 
and  dwell  in  the  presence  of  otir 
Heavenly  Father  and  to  receive  that 
plaudit:  'Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  That  is  what  we 
are  laboring  for." 

"I  promise  you,  as  a  servant  of 
the  living  God,  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  obeys   the  command- 


ments of  God  shall  prosper,  that 
every  promise  made  of  God  shall 
be  fulfilled  upon  their  heads  and  that 
they  will  grow  and  increase  in  wis- 
dom, light,  knowledge,  intelligence, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  God 
help  each  and  every  one  of  us  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  to 
live  it,  that  our  lives  may  preach  its 
truth."  (Improvem-ent  Era,  Vol. 
42,  pp.  713,  585;  Oct.,  1939) 

"Of  what  good  are  our  faith,  our 
repentance,  our  baptism  and  all  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  gospel  by 
which  we  have  been  made  ready  to 
receive  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  if 
we  fail,  on  our  part,  to  keep  the 
commandments?  All  that  we  ex- 
pect, or  all  that  we  are  promised,  is 
predicated  on  our  own  actions,  and 
if  we  fail  to  act,  or  to  do  the  work 
which  God  has  required  of  us,  we 
are  little  better  than  those  who  have 
not  received  the  principles  and 
ordinances  of  the  gospel.  We  have 
only  started,  and  when  we  rest 
there,  we  are  not  following  our  faith 
by  our  works,  and  are  under  con- 
demnation; our  salvation  is  not 
attained."  (Improvement  Era,  Vol. 
24,  p.  259;  Jan.,  1921) 

During  the  General  Conference 
of  October,  1900  President  Grant 
said:  "By  the  assistance  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  there  is  no  obli- 
gation and  no  law  in  the  Church 
that  we  cannot  fulfill.  The  Lord 
will  give  us  the  strength  and  the 
ability  to  accomplish  every  duty 
and  labor  that  rests  upon  us  in  an 
acceptable  manner  in  his  sight.  The 
only  question  is,  have  we  the  dis- 
position?" 
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The  Element  of  Suspense 
{Supplementary  to  Lesson  17,  First  Intermediate) 


it 


jt\  poem  in  the  Bible  describes 
the  human  head  as  'the  golden 
bowl.'  "  "That's  a  good  lead  for  a 
dramatic  treatment  of  my  next 
week's  lesson,"  thought  a 
young  teacher  of  a  first 
intermediate  Sunday 
School  class. 

To  further  gather  the 
significance  of  the  phrase 
she  read  to  discover 
that  the  lesson  from 
which  it  was  taken 
stressed  the  word  golden. 
Anything  golden  would 
be  used  to  hold  "impor- 
tant, beautiful,  valuable, 
precious  things."  A  head 
being  "like  a  golden  bowl,  because 
it  is  so  rare,"  would  hold  "some- 
thing very  precious,"  the  brain. 
The  brain  is  priceless  because  with 
it  you  think,  and  by  putting  the 
right  thoughts  therein  one  can  be- 
come kind  and  good  and  great. 

A  dramatic  development  of  the 
lesson  she  felt  might  well  be 
planned  around  such  a  central 
idea  as  that  suggested  by  the  phrase 
"The  golden  bowl."  Let  us  fol- 
low the  steps  it  would  indicate. 

In  the  first  place  how  could  one 
come  to  regard  the  head  as  a  bowl? 
Yes,    how    would    one    come,    not 
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tvhy  would  one  come.  How  sug- 
gests observation,  and  that  is  what 
it  must  have  been.  As  a  teacher 
she  planned  to  observe  the  heads 
of  her  pupils  more 
closely  the  next  time  she 
met  them.  A  rear  view 
she  thought  would  be 
the  best  and  so  she  set 
them  at  seat  work.  What 
then  did  she  see  as 
she  stood  behind,  them? 
Bowls?  Yes,  if  she  looked 
imaginatively;  up-ended 
of  course  but  there  to  be 
sure,  reflecting  in  col- 
ored highlights  their 
even  contours.  Some  in- 
deed were  golden  too. 

What  might  an  imaginative 
writer  make  of  such  an  observa- 
tion? Bowls!  Bowls  serve  to  hold 
things.  They  ring  openly  a  depth 
for  good  things.  There  is  suffi- 
ciency in  them,  and  for  one  who 
enjoys  their  contents,  a  sense  of 
personal  possession.  For  who  has 
not  drawn  two-handed  to  himself 
the  warming  comforts  of  a  break- 
fast or  supper  bowl  to  enjoy  its  ap- 
petizing sense  of  sight  and  smell? 
It  is  for  him  to  say  too  just  whac 
that  favorite  bowl  shall  contain. 
Such    simple    joys    when    contem- 
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plated  with  so  common  a  service 
dish  might  readily  stimulate  the 
active  imagination  of  a  writer. 

The  human  head  "the  golden 
bowl."  Well  might  it  be  so  called. 
Especially  do  the  youthful  ones 
suggest  this  figure.  How  important 
then  to  see  that  within  these  only 
the  fine  and  good  things  of  life  are 
stored. 

Perhaps  now  we  have  gathered 
enough  imaginative  facts  suggested 
by  this  fruitful  phrase.  These  or 
others  like  them  flashed  into  the 
mind  of  the  scribe  who  coined  the 
expression  "the  golden  bowl."  Such 
a  pattern  of  words  is  full  of  dra- 
matic suggestions  with  which  to 
develop  a  lesson.  How  might  the 
teacher  turn  them  to  dramatic  ac- 
coimt?  First,  she  may  plan  as  nearly 
as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  her 
classroom,  appropriate  action  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  abstract  beau- 
ties of  the  human  head.  Few  chil- 
dren eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
think  abstractly  about  such  a  sub- 
ject. For  them  a  head  is  something 
not  to  get  bumped.  They  are  not, 
however,  beyond  the  challenge  of 
deeper  thought  which  comes  with 
,  age,  but  merely  lack  that  philos- 
ophy of  later  years  which  teaches 
the  more  circumspect  values  of 
Hfe. 

At  such  a  point  as  this  the  dra- 
matic element  of  suspense  in  teach- 
ing will  serve.  Through  direct  but 
simple  activity  in  the  classroom 
will  the  pupils  live  the  experi- 
ence, but  live  it  in  a  concrete  way. 
Here  is  how  one  teacher  did  it. 

The    boys    and    girls    had    just 


come  from  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  Sunday  School  to  their  class- 
room. A  moment  for  final  settling 
was  given  and  then  with  directness 
the  teacher  spoke,  "Rulon  please 
bring  a  chair  from  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  place  it  here  in  front. 
Face  it  toward  the  blackboard. 
Good.  Now,  Allan,  come  and  sit 
in  the  chair.  It's  all  right,  we'll 
see  the  back  of  your  head,  just 
face  forward.  Let's  see  now,  Jud- 
ith, you  are  good  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  come  and  take  this  one.  I 
want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at 
Allan.  Let's  say  a  side  view  and 
then  sketch  his  head.  A  few  simple 
lines  are  all  we  want." 

Judith  was  given  a  moment  or 
two  to  complete  the  drawing  which 
was  none  too  good  but  which  served 
well  to  focus  sharply  the  attention 
of  the  class.  The  teacher  then 
stepped  forward  and  touched  up 
Judith's  drawing  with  more  firm 
strokes  stressing  the  crown.  Then 
she  said,  "Suppose  we  take  the 
hnes  that  suggest  Allan's  face."  She 
used  the  eraser  to  do'  so.  "Now 
what  does  the  drawing  suggest?" 
The  children  puzzled  a,  moment. 
"It  could  be  a  cap,"  said  one  little 
girl.  "Yes  that's  true.  We  could 
easily  make  a  cap  by  adding  a 
visor,  here  and  a  button  at  the 
top,  there,"  agreed  the  teacher. 
"But  do  you  see  anything  else?" 
The  pupils  could  not.  "Well  sup- 
pose I  put  an  opening  here  where 
the  face  once  was."  She  then  drew 
an  ellipse  joining  the  hair  hne  at 
the  forehead  and  the  back  hair  line 
of  the  neck  so  that  the  figure  now 
resembled  a  bowl  about  to  fall  face 
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downward.  The  class  caught  the 
idea  immediately. 

"I  have  one  more  question  to 
ask,"  said  the  teacher.  "Who  can 
tell  me  why  I  chose  Allan  to  be 
the  subject  o£  our  drawing  lesson 
this  morning?"  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  good  and  bad  reasons  given, 
all  of  which  the  teacher  took  in 
turn  until  someone  suggested  the 
color  of  his  hair.  "And  what  is 
that?"  she  asked.  "Blond,"  re- 
sponded the  class.  "Better  golden, 
don't  you  think?"  They  agreed. 
"Oh!  'the  golden  bowl'!  That's  the 
title  of  today's  Sunday  School  les- 
son." put  in  an  observant.  "Yes," 
responded  the  teacher,  "now  let's 
all  make  that  discovery,"  and 
everyone  did  with  interest. 

Through  this  skilful  use  of  the 
dramatic  element  of  suspense  in 
teaching  every  boy  and  girl  was 
made  ready  for  the  lesson. 

In  the  classroom  or  on  the  stage 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  good 
performance  is  suspense.  This 
should  begin  early.  In  the  theatre 
before  the  end  of  the  first  act  an 
audience  must  be  made  to  feel 
anxious  or  acts  two  and  three  will 
fall  flat.  The  dramatist  btiilds  sus- 
pense through  what  is  known  as 
"planting"  and  "foreshadowing." 
He  hints  the  direction  of  his  play 
through  the  lines  of  characters  and 
provides  opportunity  therein  for 
the  producer  to  foreshadow  through 
action  the  dramatic  episodes  of  the 


scenes  to  come.  Half  the  force  of 
a  dramatic  scene  is  built  upon  the 
proper  creation  of  suspense.  For 
the  classroom  too  there  are  usually 
three  acts  in  the  learning  process, 
motivation,  discussion  and  drill. 
These  properly  developed  send  the 
lesson  home.  Unless  the  first  is 
made  real  the  others  pale  in  effec- 
tiveness. Creating  a  life  situation 
which  arouses  suspense  and  eager- 
ness for  learning  is  good  showman- 
ship on  or  oflf  the  stage. 

The  writer  who  compared  the 
human  head  to  a  golden  bowl  first 
learned  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  his  expression  through  observa- 
tion and  the  suspense  attendent 
upon  the  search  for  new  concepts 
in  life.  The  teacher's  art  is  shown 
in  her  ability  to  reverse  for  her 
pupils  the  steps  of  such  observa- 
tion and  suspense,  and  to  provide 
therein  a  vicarious  joy  of  discovery 
not  unlike  the  original.  Psycholo- 
gists say  there  is  no  true  learning 
without  satisfaction.  And  satisfac- 
tion comes,  and  is  closely  akin  to 
the  dramatic  quest  for  knowledge. 

The  element  of  suspense  in 
teaching  is  linked  with  this  quest. 
Boys  and  girls  learn  more  readily 
through  acts  that  seek.  Strive  to 
develop  activity  around  lesson's  ac- 
tion stop  and  you  bring  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  mind  into  the  learn- 
ing process.  "The  golden  bowl" 
indeed'  should  be  the  recipient  of 
such  instruction. 


"A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday." — Alexander  Pope. 
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traditionally  the  Sunday  School  necessary  to  intelligent  and  pur- 
teacher  has  placed  emphasis  upon  poseful  participation  in  the  Church 
"lesson  learning,"  holding  the  story      and  in  society. 


as  a  reward  for  giving  attention. 
This  emphasis  on  "lesson 
hearing"  placed  a  pre- 
mium upon  forced  atten- 
tion, orderliness,  and 
physical  .controls;  it  has 
caused  the  "lesson"  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary, 
but  evil  part  of  the  Sun- 
day School  by  a  great 
number  of  students. 

The  objective  adopted 
by  some  teachers:  "To 
teach  the  lesson  and  re- 
ward quiet  listening  with 
a  story" — ^is  entirely  too  narrow 
to  meet  the  Sunday  School  needs 
in    its    various    fields:     Testimony 
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The  lesson  is  believed  to  be  a 
most  important  aid  to 
achieving  these  objec- 
tives; the  story  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  tool  to 
help  achieve  the  objec- 
tive. Our  Sunday  School 
members  live  in  a  world 
where  stories  play  a  dom- 
inant role  in  social  and 
emotional  adj  ustment ; 
our  members  are  besieged 
on  every  side  with  books, 
magazines,  picture  shows, 
radio  programs,  and  other 
story  barrages  ranging;  in  appeal 
from  the  highly  artistic  to  the 
lowest  of  animal  emotions.    There- 


building;    character    development;      fore  the  story  must  be  selected  that 
goal  sitting;  and  information  seek-      will   help    the   member   imderstand 


ings.  The  real  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  is:  To  bmld  approved  at- 
titudes toward  the  Church  and  its 
doctrines;  to  train  toward  skill  in 
approved  behavior  —  both  verbal 
and  overt;  to  lead  toward  knowl- 


true  values  and  that  will  be  a 
further  buttress  to  the  lesson  ob- 
jectives. 

To  aid  in  vitalizing  the  story 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson 
visual  aids  furnish  an  inexhaustible, 


edge  upon  which  intelligent  action  but  as  yet,  only  partially  explored 

and  attitudes  may  be  based.   Hence  field. 

the    real    purpose    of    the    Sunday  The  New  York  Recreation  As- 

School  is  to  guide  the  class  mem-  sociation  furnishes  an  annual  course 

ber  so  he  or  she  will  acquire  knowl-  for   Storytelling   Leadership.     It   is 

edge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  divided  into  two  parts:     (1)   The 
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Material.  (2)  The  Techniques. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  the 
techniques,  and  particularly  the 
visual  aids  to  good  story  telling. 
These  aids  fall  into  four  catagories: 
(1)  Relating,  (2)  Illustrating,  (3) 
Dramatizing,  (4)  Creating. 

The  essential  thing  in  story  tell- 
ing is  not  the  conveying  of  infor- 
mation but  the  establishment  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  the  pleasure 
of  understanding.  The  story  is  a 
device  through  which  the  listener 
is  encouraged  to  project  himself 
into  vicarious  impersonation  of  the 
story  character  —  being,  knowing, 
feeling.  Thus  the  child  plays  the 
mother,  a  horse,  engine,  bear.  In 
such  a  controlled  situation  as  a 
Sunday  School  classroom  we  need 
to  help  the  child  visualize  the 
characters  or  things  in  our  story. 
Therefore  we  use  symbols.  A  toy 
becomes  a  peg  to  hang  imagination 
on.  Too  much  realism  is  indeed  a 
disadvantage.  In  relating  a  story, 
a  clothespin  with  a  rag  arranged 
for  a  shawl,  more  nearly  answers 
the  requirements  for  a  doll  than 
do  the  more  elaborate  character 
or  fancy  dress  dolls,  because  it  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  any  position 
to  which  it  may  be  called;  mother, 
Qtieen  of  Sheba,  captive  maiden, 
or  fairy  princess,  it  is  all  one  to 
her;  while  the  doll  that  could  look 
pretty,  dance  the  polka,  and  whistle 
"God  Save  the  King"  might  be  a 
very  good  doll  for  once — perhaps 
1 5  minutes  on  a  Christmas  morning, 
— her  contribution  to  the  religious 
service  would,  however,  be  doubt- 
ful. The  story,  told  without  the 
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aid  of  such  teaching  devices,  is 
often  more  impressive — preparation 
is  the  key. 

So  we  plead  for  the  use  of  simple 
things. 

Any  article  that  may  act  as  a 
bond  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown  is  a  legitimate  aid  to 
story  telling.  A  child's  trunk  be- 
comes the  box  in  which  the  plates 
of  Laban  were  kept,  until  secured 
by  Nephi.  The  tiny  chair  may  il- 
lustrate the  favorite  chair  of  King 
Solomon.  A  wasp's  cone  may  lead 
toward  a  discussion  of  character 
traits  —  co-operation,  preparedness, 
determination,  or  God's  care  for 
his  creatures.  A  fish,  carved  from 
soap,  may  be  just  one  outcome 
from  a  study  of  Christ's  call  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee. 

Spontaneous  dramatization  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve,  especially  if 
imaginations  have  been  stunted  in 
Sunday  Schools  where  efficiency 
sacrifices  the  mind's  development 
in  favor  of  adult  well  being.  Im- 
agination gets  its  growth  in  dra- 
matic play.  The  question  of  what 
shall  be  reproduced  is  largely  a 
question  of  personal  and  social 
maturation.  The  subjects  of  im- 
personation radiate  along  the  main 
lines  of  growth-nurture,  struggle, 
rhythm,  social  membership,  cre- 
ation, and  curiosity.  Thus  our 
class  member  becomes  a  bird  bring- 
ing cakes  to  Elijah;  he  puts  on  a 
colored  robe  and  becomes  the  an- 
cient prophet  concealing  the  golden 
plates,  to  be  recovered  later  by 
Joseph    Smith;    or    he    becomes    a 
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Pioneer  Scout,  then  again  he  is 
King  Solomon,  passing  judgment 
with  superior  wisdom.  By  means 
of  dramatic  participation  the  child 
grows  in  spiritual  kinship  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Participation  in  religious  dra- 
matic plays  gives  the  child  an  op- 
portunity to  think  and  feel  in  the 
same  way  as  the  social  group  of 
which  he  becomes  a  vicarious  part. 
On  answering  this  call  to  dramatic 
participation  opportunity  may  be 
furnished  to  become  identified  with 
membership  in  his  Church,  and  it 
may  become  a  solid  basis  for  mor- 
ality- 
Modern  trends  in  character  edu- 
cation place  the  emphasis  upon 
developing  the  thirst  f6r  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  upon  supplying 
the  facts  as  an  end  product. 

This  thirst  for  knowledge  stimu- 
lates creative  thinking  and  active 
participation.  To  represent  a  be- 
loved character  the  child  will 
spend  hours  completely  absorbed 
in  his  own  pursuits.  The  results 
may  be  a  mask  to  represent  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Lamanites;  or  a 
finger  puppet  to  represent  the  gods 
worshipped  by  Egyptians. 

Grown  people,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  games  and  songs 
so  pleasing  to  children.  The  child 
knows  nothing  of  the  adventures 
of  the  hobby  horse,  or  of  ladies 
with  bells  on  their  toes.  The 
rhythm  with  its  refined  expression 
in  drama,  dance,  and  song — stimu- 
lates an  impulse,  extraordinary  and 
satisfying.    "I  know  a  good  poem," 


said  a  nine-year-old.  "It's  'The 
Rime  of  the  Acient  Mariner.' 
Will  you  read  us  that  poem?"  And 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  they 
listened  to  the  music  of  Coler- 
idge's verse  as  they  followed  the 
adventures  of  the  specter  ship  and 
its  crew;  then  went  with  shining 
eyes  to  tell  the  story  in  pictures 
of  their  own  creation. 

A  teacher  played  the  "Dance  of 
the  Elves,"  to  a  group  of  seven- 
year-olds,  and  without  telling  what 
the  music  was,  asked  them  to  act 
the  way  the  music  made  them  feel. 
She  saw  one  of  her  shyest  students 
squatting  and  swaying  in  a  gro- 
tesque manner.  Upon  being  asked 
what  he  was  pretending,  he  said, 
"I'm  a  dwarf."  Further  question- 
ing proved  conclusively  he  had 
never  heard  the  music  before. 

There  is  rather  convincing  evi- 
dence available  that  children  will 
respond  to  the  rhythmic  and  dra- 
matic language  of  the  Bible  if 
given  an  oppprtunity.  Figures  rep- 
resentative of  Bible  characters  will 
help  fix  the  desired  responses  in 
knowledges  and  attitudes. 

The  practical  side  of  this  problem 
includes:  Sources,  appropriateness, 
presentation,  and  preservation  of 
the  visual  aids  to  story  telling. 

The  following  statements  may 
serve  to  summarize  the  recommend- 
ations. 

(1)  A  screen  serves  as  a  useful 
device  to  conceal,  the  miscellan- 
eous collection  of  properties — called 
visual  aids  to  story  telling — it  also 
makes  a  fine  background  for  the 
dramatizations. 

(2)  Collect    stories,    clip    them 
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from  the  original  source,  put  a 
cover  on  the  story,  then  file  to- 
gether, all  those  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  a  suitable  container. 

(3)  Neglect  no  possible  source 
of  subject,  material.  Check  stand- 
ard book  and  story  lists  such  as 
T— "A  Guide  to  Books  for  Char- 
acter," by  Starbuck  and  others — 
"Exploring  Literature  "With  Chil- 
dren," by  Betzner;"  Young  Wings," 
by  the  Bookmakers  Guild,  etc. 
These  lists  are  available  in  most 
public  libraries,  they  will  help  in 
locating  ,<;ubject  matter  areas,  and 
also  grade  levels. 

(4)  Dramatic  aids  to  story  pre- 
sentation will  include  those  things 
that  help  focus  attention:  a  flash 
or  spotlight,  a  pointer,  a  puppet 
or  other  smybol. 

(5)  Collect  suggestions  for  pre- 
paring "story-telling"  aids,  as  you 
might  collect  recipes. 

(6)  Collect,  and  keep  conven- 
iently available,  costume  aids  for 
dramatics —  a  costume  box. 

(7)  Dramatize  the  story  through 
use  of  ptcpH  prepared  models  of  the 
subjects  or  persons  mentioned  in 
the  story.  Block  puppets  are  ap- 
propriate. 

(8)  Enlist  the  support  of  the 
music  committee  in  selecting  music 
recordings  that  may  help  to  pro- 
vide atmosphere  as  well  as  being 
actual  teaching  aids. 

(9)  Equip  the  room  with  things 
to  work  with. 

From  primitive  times,  when  the 
story  teller  was  the  historian  and 
poet  of  the  clan,  down  through  the 
golden  ages  of  Hterature  and  art 
when  he  put  into  artistic  form  the 
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legends  and  myths  and  beliefs  of 
the  people  and  glorified  the  great 
deeds  of  their  heroes,  the  story 
teller  has  been  a  person  of  impor- 
tance and  influence.  To  those  who 
believe  that  the  story  is  a  matchless 
vehicle  for  the  conveying  of  moral 
truths,  in  our  age  which  seems  to 
be  morally  illiterate,  there  is  the 
challenge  of  a  differing  view  as 
well  as  reinforcement  of  a  similar 
one.  The  teacher  who  is  seeking  to 
become  an  expert  in  this  age-old 
art  will  neglect  no  suggestion  that 
will  help  make  lesson  learning  a 
satisfying  experience. 
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from  that  time  until  half  past 
eleven,  when  upon  motion  it  was 
decided  to  transact  no  more  legis- 
lation, it  could  not  be  reached. 
Business  of  various  kinds  was  at- 
tended to;  but  that  could  not  be 
got  up.  Our  enemies  were  furious. 
Maxwell  said  he  would  take  out 
British  papers  and  be  an  American 
citizen  no  longer.  Clagett  as- 
serted that  we  had  spent  $200,000 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Merritt  swore  that  there  had  been 
treachery  and  we  had  bribed 
Congress.  But  I  thanked  and 
praised  God  who  was  our  Friend 
and  mightier  than  they  all.  By 
seemingly  small  and  insignificant 
means  he  had  brought  to  pass 
marvelous  results,  and  to  him  all 
the  glory  was  due." 
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BETTER  TEACHING,  A  RESULT  OF  FACULTY  MEETINGS 

David  Lawrence  McKay, 


Faculty  meetings  in  the  Sunday 
School  are  no  longer  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  They  have  been  con- 
ducted long  enough  so  that  certain 
definite  results  have  been  reported. 
We  believe  the  praiseworthy  fact 
that  the  high  standards  o£  the  Sun- 
day School  have  been  upheld  and 
even  raised  in  many  schools,  in 
spite  of  war-time  restrictions,  is  in 
part  due  to  the  faculty  meetings. 
When  the  teachers  enthusiastically 
participate  in  them  these  meetings 
directly  result  in  better  teaching  for 
at  least  three  reasons: 

First:  Faculty  meetings  stimu- 
late spiritual  and  intellectual  acti- 
vity.. 

It  was  said  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
that  whenever  he  talked  with  other 
men  sparks  flew.  When  Sunday 
School  teachers,  filled  as  they  are 
with  the  urge  to  influence  and 
motivate  the  lives  of  th^eir  class 
members,    come   together   to    com- 


pare notes  and  help  each  other,  ideas 
necessarily  sparkle.  How  often 
have  we  sat  alone  in  a  room  strug- 
gling for  new  ideas  without  much 
result,  only  to  find  them  flow 
abundantly  after  a  discussion  with 
someone  else!  Just  as  it  is  said  two 
fluorescent  globes  placed  together 
to  reflect  each  other  give  off  more 
than  twice  the  light  that  each  of 
them  gives  separately,  so  two  teach- 
ers in  a  mutual  discussion  are  far 
more  prolific  in  ideas  than  two  of 
them  would  be  if  they  tried  to 
develop  these  ideas  individually.  If 
we  multiply  this  fecundity  by  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  school,  we 
glimpse  some  possibilities  of  faculty 
meeting    stimulation. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  fortunate 
in  having  for  some  of  their  teachers 
outstanding  men  and  women  whose 
spiritual  experience  has  made  their 
testimony  i'nspirationjal  and  their 
religious    influence     immeasurable. 
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Fortunate  those  other  teachers  who 
can  be  inspired  by  them  in  faculty 
meeting,  and  fortunate  those  who 
inspire! 

Second:  The  faculty  meeting 
provides  training  in  teaching  meth- 
ods. 

Our  Sunday  School  teachers  are  in 
direct  competition  w'ith  public 
school  teaching  methods  so  far  as 
holding  the  pupils'  attention  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  public  schools  chil- 
dren are  now  given  a  freedom  of  ex- 
pression that  most  of  their  Sunday 
School  teachers  never  experienced 
in  their  childhood.  When  this  free- 
dom is  enjoyed  under  the  hands  of 
capable,  experienced  teachers  and 
guiding  prmcipals  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  directed  and  restrained, 
and  true  teaching  results.  But  when 
a  Sunday  School  teacher,  ignorant  of 
the  daily  school  habits  of  these 
children,  refuses  or  is  unable  to 
guide  their  activity  and  criticizes 
the  freedom  of  the  class  instead  of 
directing  it,  the  freedom  of  the  class 
becomes  license;  this  Sunday  School 
teacher  loses  her  class  and  her  op- 
portunity for  teaching.  How  many 
times  have  teachers  gone  home  and 
wept  after  a  bedlam  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  an  adept  use 
of  some  modern  teaching  methods? 
Of  course,  a  faculty  meeting  does 
not  transform  a  poor  teacher  into 
a  good  teacher,  but  a  conscientous 
teacher  who  applies  herself  seldom 
remains  a  poor  teacher  long. 

Faculty  meetings  are  not  intended 
just  for  the  poor  teachers.  Fre- 
quently those  who  are  the  most  in- 
terested in  attending  faculty  meet- 
ings are  the  best  teachers,  the  ones 
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most  desirous  of  getting  new  ideas 
for  presenting  the  subjects  and  con- 
ducting the  classes.  It  has  definitely 
been  shown  that  the  faculty  meet- 
ing helps  not  only  the  inexperienced, 
but  the  most  experienced  of  teach- 
ers. A  good  teacher  recognizes 
that  she  has  never  learned  it  all. 

Third:  The  faculty  meeting 
helps  create  an  esprit  de  corps. 

A  well-conducted  devotional 
opening  exercise  is  the  first  re- 
quisite for  a  good  Sunday  School 
class  session.  The  Superintendency 
can  best  conduct  it  when  all  of  the 
teachers,  knowing  what  to  expect, 
lead  out  in  participation  in  the 
activities.  The  faculty  meeting  is 
unexcelled  as  a  means  for  the  Super- 
intendency to  aquaint  the  teachers 
in  advance  with  their  plans. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  fac- 
ulty meeting  will  be  one  that  sparkles 
intellectually,  that  will  help  in 
our  teaching  plan,  and  that  will 
co-ordinate  the  faculty?  How  can 
we  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  "just 
another  meeting"?  Neither  the 
Suf^rintendency  nor  the  teachers 
alone  can  make  this  guarantee.  Both 
groups  together  can  do  it.  The  Super- 
intendency can  choose  a  convenient 
hour  and  day,  prepare  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, and  see  that  the  teachers 
anticipate  the  meeting  and  get 
assignments  for  it.  The  faculty 
meeting  which  has  been  announced 
for  the  first  time  in  the  following 
way  has  already  three  strikes  against 
it:  "Immediately  after  this  Sunday 
School  there  will  be  a  faculty  meet- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  in  Room  C." 
In  this  instance,  the  teachers  have 
not  had  long  enough  to  anticipate  it 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


and  have  not  prepared  for  it,  and 
they  have  been  given  an  hour  which 
is  probably  less  inducive  to  a  desire 
to  study  than  any  other  that  could 
be  chosen.  A  time  earlier  Sunday 
morning,  when  possible  or  on  an 
evening,  has  in  most  instances  been 
found  more  satisfactory. 

The  Superintendency  will  see  that 
an  experienced  board  member  or 
teacher  trainer  has  a  directing  hand 
in  the  faculty  meeting,  and  that 
whoever  conducts  the  class  will  be 
well  prepared  for  it.  The  Superin- 
tendency will  invite  the  teacher 
trainer  or  board  member  to  the 
Superintendents'  council  meeting 
and  will  preview  the  lesson  to  be 
given.  The  Superintendency  and 
the  teacher  trainer  will  see  that  as- 
signments to  the  teachers  are  made 
in  advance  so  that  alive  discussions 
will  vibrate  in  the  next  faculty 
meeting. 


On  their  part  the  teachers  will  do 
this  to  guarantee  the  model  faculty 
meeting:  No  teacher  will  any  more 
go  to  a  faculty  meeting  unprepared 
than  she  will  think  of  going  un- 
prepared to  her  class.  Every  good 
teacher  knows  that  a  child  gets  out 
of  a  lesson  what  he  puts  into  it.  What 
good  teacher,  then,  will  go  in  ignor- 
ant bliss  to  a  faculty  meeting,  there 
to  sit  and  absorb  like  a  sponge?  In 
our  faculty  meetings,  as  elsewhere, 
"he  who  would  bring  back  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  must  take  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him." 
The  faculty  meeting,  then,  which 
will  get  the  enthusiastic  and  profit- 
able support  of  the  teachers  is  that 
one  for  which  the  teachers  have 
prepared  and  to  which  they  have 
contributed.  The  faculty  meeting 
made  of  an  enthusiastic  Superin- 
tendency and  a  prepared  faculty 
is  a  stimulating  experience.  It  in- 
variably results  in  better  teaching. 


REVISED  HANDBOOK 


Off  the  press  now  is  a  new  edition 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Handbook,  with  revised  sec- 
tions on  such  topics  as  enlistment 
work,  music,  library  work,  Junior 
Sunday  School  administration  and 
other  pertinent  phases  of  our 
activity. 

Sunday  School  workers  now 
equipped  with  old  editions  of  the 


Handbook  will  find  them  still  ser- 
viceable, and  in  the  intierests  of 
paper  economy  it  is  suggested  that 
they  be  continued  in  use  where 
possible. 

Should  you  need  a  Handbook, 
copies  of  the  new  ones  are  available 
(25c  postpaid)  at  the  Sunday  School 
offices,  50  North  Main  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah 


HOME  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  responsi-  the  Gospel,  ward  Sunday  School 
bility  placed  upon  the  Sunday  School  superintendencies  should  investigate 
to  teach  all  members  of  the  Church      the  need  for  Home  Sunday  Schools 
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in  their  individual  wards.  A  check 
might  be  made  to  learn  if  there  are 
families  residing  in  the  environs  of 
the  ward  who  live  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  regular  nieeting  place  of 
the  Sunday  School  or  for  whom 
transportation  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attend  the  regular  Sunday  School. 
If  such  a  situation  does  exist,  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Superin- 
tendency  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishopric  to  organize  a  Home  Sun- 
day School  in  that  home. 

A  Home  Sunday  School  Super- 
visor should  be  called  by  the  Bishop. 
The  supervisor  will  be  responsible 
to  teach  the  lesson  each  Sunday, 
maintain  and  submit  the  monthly 
attendance  record  and  report  to  the 
ward  Sunday  School  secretary,  and 
supervise  all  other  activities  of  the 
school.  He  or  she  should  be  invited 
to  attend  faculty  meetings  when- 
ever possible. 

The  supeirintendency  together 
with  the  supervisor  should  examine 
the  ages  of  those  who  will  attend  the 
school  and  determine  which  of  the 
Sunday    School     courses    currently 


being  offered  for  that  year  would 
be  most  appropiate  for  the  study  of 
those  who  will  attend.  Included  in 
the  lessons  available  are  all  courses 
being  studied  in  the  regular  Sunday 
School  together  with  the  courses 
offered  for  the  Home  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Missions  of  the 
Church.  The  Stake  Board  member 
in  the  department  being  taught 
should  send  all  helps  to  the  Home 
Sunday  School  Supervisor  that  are 
distributed  among  teachers  of  that 
class  in  the  regular  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Stake. 

A  monthly  report  should  be  made 
by  the  Home  Sunday  School  Super- 
visor to  the  Ward  Secretary  on 
forms  sent  by  the  secretary.  These* 
forms  are  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board.  The  secretary  should  keep  a 
supply  of  these  forms  on  hand  and 
send  one  monthly  to  each  Home 
Sunday  School  following  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  form.  Mem- 
bers of  Home  Sunday  School  are 
part  of  the  regular  Sunday  School 
and  they  should  be  included  on  the 
active  Sunday  School  rolls  with  their 
record  of  attendance. 


v.3f^ 


"The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  reso- 
lution; who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without,  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  calmest  and  most  fearless 
under  menaces  and  frowns;  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
is  most  unfaltering." — WiUiaTn  Ellery  'Channing. 
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SALUTE  TO  SAMOA 

First  of  the  1944  annual  mission 
reports  to  reach  the  general  secre- 
tary was  that  of  the  Samoan  Mis- 
sion, coming  almost  halfway  around 
the  world  from  deep  in  the  south- 
west Pacific.  This  report  from  a 
little  group  of  volcanic  islands, 
green  with  tropical  flora,  brought 
good  news,  too.  It  shows  an  in- 
crease in  Sunday  School  enrollment 
from  2790  persons  in  1943  to 
3  342  in   1944. 

Most  Samoan  Sunday  School 
members  are  native  Polynesians 
whose  superintendents  have  such 
interesting  names  as  Vili,  Pauga, 
Tufa,  Leni  and  Aiono  (few  with 
first  names).  Elder  John  Q. 
Adams  presides  over  the  mission 
and  Elder  James  L.  Lisonbee  is 
mision  secretary.  Elder  Lisonbee 
writes:  "It  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  have  repeated  attend- 
ances of  over  90  per  cent,  and  we 
have  practically  100  per  cent  at- 
tendance of  officers." 

GROWTH  IN  HAWAII 

One  of  the  largest  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Church,  nearly  1,000 
persons  in  attendance  each  week, 
convenes  in  the  Waikiki  Ward  in 
Oahu  (Hawaii)  stake,  according 
to  Chaplain  John  W.  Boud.  "We 
have  23  meetings  each  week  on 
this  island!  alone  and  also  dozens 
of  ships  have  now  been  organized 
into  functioning  organizations," 
Lieutenant  Commander  Boud  adds. 


ADDING  NAMES 

May  we  refer  secretaries  to  page 
115  of  your  Sunday  School  Hani- 
hook  for  instructions  regarding  the 
adding  of  names  to  Sunday  School 
rolls?  Some  secretaries  have  added 
a  name  to  the  roll  only  after  the 
person  has  attended  Sunday  School 
three  times  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  As  the  Handbook 
points  out,  this  is  the  procedure 
for  non-members  of  the  ward  or 
branch,  but  not  for  members  of 
record. 

TWO  ROLL  BOOKS 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
new  program  for  encouraging  at- 
tendance of  Latter-day  Saint  girls 
at  Church  meetings,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  two  class  rolls, 
one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  in 
ward  Sunday  School  departments 
from  the  Junior  through  The  Gos- 
pel Message.  The  new  program, 
conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  calls  for 
maintaining  a  detailed  record  of 
attendance  at  Church  meetings  of 
girls  as  well  as  of  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood boys.  Details  of  the  new 
organization  as  it  affectsi  Sunday 
School  workers  will  be  explained 
in  a  later  issue  of  The  Instructor.  So 
far  as  secretaries  are  concerned, 
however,  the  two  rolls  will  be  nec- 
essary so  that  they  may  be  checked 
by  committees  or  boy  and  girl 
leaders  meeting  separately  but  si- 
multaneously under  the  direction 
of  local  bishoprics. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Ben  the  Wagon  Boy,  Howard  R. 
Driggs,   Deseret   Book    Co.    $2.00. 

Hidden  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
stored Church  is  a  veritable  treas- 
ure chest  of  stories  brimming  with 
interest  for  young  as  well  as  for 
old.  Some  of  them  have  been  lifted 
out  and  polished  off  in  a  lucid, 
simple  language  that  is  appealing 
to  youth. 

•  This  little  book  is  one  of  them. 
Howard  R.  Driggs,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  meeting  committee  of 
the  General  Board  and  a  master 
story  teller,  has  produced  here  a 
narrative  that  is  history,  interest- 
ingly told  for  young  folk.  It  is 
the  boyhood  story  of  the  author's 
father  beginning  with  the  Ohio 
period  of  Church  history  and  car- 
rying through  Nauvoo,  the  plains, 
early  Utah  and  San  Bernardino, 
pioneer  Mormon  settlement  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Woven  into  the  story  are  such 
touching,  faith-building  incidents 
as  that  of  Ben  giving  up  his  most 
cherished  possession,  a  little  wagon 
fashioned  by  his  father,  to  the 
cause  of  building  the  Nauvoo 
Temple. 

The  book  is  attractively  decor- 
ated with  drawings  by  the  author's 
son,  Perry  Driggs. — ^W.J.A. 

Handbook    of    the    Restoration 
compiled    and    published    by    the 
Zion's  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 
1944,  Deseret  Book  Co.   $2.50. 
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The  major  portion  of  this  book 
is  a  collection  of  Church  literature 
formerly  published  in  tract  or 
pamphlet  form.  The  publishers  of 
the  book  have  rendered  a  fine  serv- 
ice in  issuing  them  in  this  manner 
as  some  of  them  were  out  of  print 
and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  A 
great  variety  of  doctrinal  subjects 
is  treated  and  |;he  book  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  Gospel  teach- 
er. The  former  missionary  will 
find  many  of  his  old  and  familiar 
friends  contained  in  its  pages,  and 
the  student  of  the  Gospel  will  find 
much  of  value  to  aid  his  investiga- 
tions. — J.H.W. 

Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life  by 
Madeleine  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1944,  Des- 
eret Book  Co.    $4.95. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  answer 
a  long  felt  need  by  the  teacher  of 
biblical  subjects.  The  results  of 
years  of  painstaking  research  and 
repeated  trips  to  the  lands  of  Bible 
days  are  contained  between  its  cov- 
ers. It  contains  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  practically  every  phase 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  lived  in 
these  lands  during  Bible  times.  The 
life  and  customs  of  the  people  are 
carefully  described  and  arranged  in 
a  manner  that  allows  quick  and 
easy  reference.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, this  book  contains  431  pic- 
tures that  will  aid  the  teacher  in 
making  his  pupils  visualize  the  sub- 
jects being  taught. — J.H.W. 
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God,  our  Father,  hear  us  pray, 
Send  Thy  grace  this  holy  day; 
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The  Piano  In  the  Sunday  School 

The  ideal  housing  for  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  School  has  pro- 
vision for  an  organ  which  is  the 
desirable  instrument  for  religious 
services  and  for  a  piano  or  pianos 
to  aid  in  certain  other  types  of 
musical  activities. 

Several  appropriate  usages  of  the 


In  teaching  songs  to  children, 
therefore,  a  piano  has  the  advan- 
tage. 

Item  three  invites  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  short  span  of  in- 
terest in  small  children,  there  is 
need  in  the  first  three  departments 
—nursery,  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary— to   divide    the   time   of   the 


piano  apply  to  the  Sunday  School      class   period  into   various   types   of 


organization. 

1.  A  piano  should  accompany 
the  singing  of  hymns  when  an 
organ  is  not  available. 

2.  When  an  accompanist  has  not 
had  proper  training  on  playing  an 
organ,  but  plays  piano  well,  a  piano 
accompanist  should  be  used. 

3.  The  clear  tonal  quality  of  the 
piano  is  easier  for  a  child  to  com- 
prehend than  the  more  compli- 
cated effect  produced  by  an  organ. 


Discussion 

Rest  Activity 

A  Story  of 
Baby  Jesus 

Rocking  Baby 

The 
Resurrection 

The  Awakening  of  Flow- 
ers   (Leaves  push  through 
the  ground  and  grow  up- 
ward) 

Going  to 
Sunday  School 

Physical  Motions  —  skip- 
ping, running,  walking 
Tip-toe  Marching 

Order  in  the 

Flying  Birds 

Classroom 

Beauties  of 
Nature 

Trees  Swaying 
Falling  Rain 
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activity.  Music  to  accompany  rest 
activities  can  be  very  interesting, 
and  if  properly  directed,  these  ex- 
ercises can  co-ordinate  with  the  les- 
son of  the  day  and  make  it  live 
for  the  child. 

A  piano  lends  itself  to  the  music 
for  this  kind  of  work  very  well. 

A  few  examples  of  dramatic  ac- 
tivities, with  suitable  musical  ac- 
companiment is  listed: 

Musical  Illustrations 
Rock  A  Bye  Baby 


Series  of  related  chords 
played  in  progression  pitch 
levels  starting  at  a  low 
one  and  played  to  a  higher 
pitch. 

Here  We  Go  Round  the 
Mulberry  Bush  —  as  —  "I 
am  going  to  Sunday 
School,  Sunday  School, 
Sunday  School."  etc. 

Tip-toe  March  —  Hadyn 
HoUis   Dann's   First   Year 
Music  Book.       Waltz 
A  pitter-patter  rain  song. 
— More  on  page  143 
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My  flag,  my  flag,  my  country's  flag.  The  ban-nw-  of  the  brave. 
You  are  my  flag,  my  country's  flag,  The  hope  of  all  the  world. 
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The  Power  of  Personality  in  Teaching 


YIU.  Character  —  What  You 
Are. 

"What  you  are  thunders  so 
loudly  in  my  ears  that  I  can't  hear 
what  you  say." — Emerson. 

"O  wad  some  pow'r  the  gif  tie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us!" 

— Burns. 

"And  the  spirit  shall  be  given 
uto  you  by  the  prayer  of  faith 
and  if  ye  receive  not  the  spirit, 
ye  shall  not  teach." 

—Doc.  &  Cov.  Sec.  42:14. 

"Therefore    all     things    whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
— Matthew  7:12. 

"I    am    come    that    they  might 

have    life,    and    that    they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

— John  10:10. 

Remember  that  quaint  line  in 
Green  Pastures? 

"I  ain't  very  much, 
but  I'se  all  I  got." 

If  you  will  pardon  a  little  more 
crude  English,  I  should  like  to  add: 
"What  you  got  is  most 
all  anybody  else  has  got." 

The    really    important    thing   in 

life   is    what   you   do   with   "what 

you've  got."    In  that  connection  a 

striking  line  recently  appeared  in  d 
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publication  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing business  houses  of  America: 

"Ours  is  a  preative  business  and 
the  search  for  talent  never  ends. 
There  is  always  room  for  the  man 
or  woman  with  'something  extra', 
the  spark  that  makes  him — or  can 
make  him — outstanding." 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  eight 
lines  that  have  stuck  in  my  mem- 
ory since  childhood: 

"Sometimes" 

"Across  the  fields  of  yesterday 
He  sometimes  comes  to  me, 

A  little  lad  just  back  from  play — ■ 
The  lad  I  used  to  be. 

"And  yet  he  smiles  so  wistfully 
Once  he  has  crept  within, 

I  wonder  if  he  hopes  to  see 
The  man  I  might  have  been." 

The  interesting  thing  about  man 
is  that  he  is  not  only  a  creature, 
he  is  a  creator.  We  have  the  power 
to  project  ourselves  as  other  than 
we  now  are.  In  a  sense  we  are 
creatures  of  heredity  and  of  en- 
vironment. Nobody  sensibly  would 
rule  out  either  factor.  But  fortu- 
nately we  are  not  merely  the  prod- 
uct of  heredity  and  of  environ- 
ment. Man  is  tmique  in  that  he 
has  the  will  to  choose  and  this 
power  of  choice  makes  'him  a  self- 
starting  individual. 

Already  in  this  series  of  discus- 
sions we  have  pointed  out  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  importance  of  study- 
ing and  learning.  We  have  further 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
control  of  our  feelings  and  the  de- 
termination of  our  attitudes.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible 
to  perfect  the  artistry  of  our  per- 
formance until  we  become  masters 
of  the  techniques  of  teaching.  But 
in  this  final  chapter  we  are  to  real- 
ize that  we  can  become  a  power 
in  and  of  ourselves  in  the  class- 
room. As  teachers,  we  aspire  not 
merely  to  be  the  hearers  of  lessons 
or  the  makers  of  assignments.  We 
aspire  to  become  guides — counselors 
— exemplars.  We  aspire  to  take  the 
lead  among  other  people  that  su- 
preme quest   of  eternal  exaltation. 

What  we  shall  be  and  what  we 

shall  become  depends  upon  many 
things.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  let's  consider  three  out- 
standing factors  which  so  largely 
determine  what  the  influence  of  our 
characters  shall  be. 


"I  want  my  hills!  the  trail 
That  scorns  the  hollow. 

Up,  up  the  ragged  shale 
Where  few  will  follow. 

"Up,  over  wooded  crest 

And  mossy  boulder 
With  strong  thigh,  heaving 
chest. 

And  swinging  shoulder. 

"So  let  me  hold  my  way, 

By  nothing  halted, 
Until,  at  close  of  day, 

I  stand  exalted, 

"High  on  my  hills  of  dream — 
Dear  hills  that  know  me! 

And  then,  how  fair  will  seem 
The  land  below  me; 

"How  pure,  at  vesper- time. 
The  far  bells  chiming! 

God,  give  me  hills  to  climb, 
And  strength  for  climbing!" 


7.     Our  Aspirations 

The  admonition;  "Be  ye  per- 
fect," the  concluding  verse  in 
Chapter  5  of  Matthew,  has  been 
echoed  again  and  again  by  the  great 
philosophers  and  poets.  Men's 
dreams  become  their  realizations. 
The  vision  of  the  ideal  draws  men 
onward  and  upward. 

"Hills" 

"I  never  loved  your  plains, 
Your  gentle  valleys, 

Your  drowsy  country  lanes 
And  pleached  alleys. 


As  you  think  of  what  you  aspire 
to  be  you  will  want  to  meditate 
these  lines  from  Fosdick's  "On 
Being  A  Real  Person." 

"Life  is  a  landscaping  job.  We 
are  handed  a  site,  ample  or  small, 
rugged  or  flat,  picturesque  or 
commonplace,  whose  general 
outlines  and  contours  are  largely 
determined  for  us.  Both  limita- 
tion and  opportunity  are  in- 
volved in  every  site,  and  the 
most  unforeseeable  results  en- 
sue  from   the   handling  —  some 
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grand  opportunities  are  muflted, 
and  some  utterly  unpromising 
situations  become  notable." 

11.     Our  Habits 

There  are  those  teachers  who 
think  they  can  instruct  regardless 
of  their  habits  of  personal  living, 
but  in  the  field  of  religious  educa- 
tion the  real  teacher  needs  to  be 
able  to  say  with  the  Master:  "Come, 
follow  me."  A  man  becomes  an 
exemplar  only  through  the  power 
of  example.  That's  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  Latter-day  Saint 
teachers  should  keep  the  Command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  In  the  "Word 
of  Wisdom  lies  a  great  foundation 
for  health,  for  physical  well-being 
and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
for  the  spiritual  power  that  makes 
of  a  teacher  a  real  leader.  The 
Golden  Rule,  made  habitual  in  our 
lives,  carries  a  force  far  beyond 
the  rules  of  pedagogy.  Fortunately, 
we  have  basic  principles  to  guide 
us  in  the  molding  of  the  habits  of 
our  lives.  They  are  set  down  in 
the  Ten  Commandments.  They 
were  given  a  new  emphasis  in  the 
Beatitudes,  and  they  have  been 
summarized  once  more  in  the 
Articles  of  Faith.  Those  three  great 
documents  not  only  should  be 
memorized  by  all  of  our  teachers, 
they  should  be  learned  by  heart. 
They  should  be  translated  into  the 
reality  of  living. 

7//.     Dedication 

Teaching  is  a  sacred  calling. 
Men  and  women  who  give  their 
lives  to  teaching  consecrate  them- 
selves in  a  imique  way  to  the  higher 
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ideals  of  life.  One  of  the  joys  of 
teaching  in  a  I'eligious  organiza- 
tion grows  out  of  the  knowledge 
that  we  do  not  do  it  for  hire.  No 
money  is  involved.  When  we  teach 
to  square  our  account  because  other 
people  have  been  good  enough  to 
teach  us,  or  better  still,  when  we 
teach  because  we  honestly  desire 
to  help  others  live  more  worthily 
— under  such  a  motive  a  sense  of 
consecration  attaches  to  all  that  we 
do.  Once  a  teacher  catches  that 
spirit  he  no  longer  has  to  be  pleaded 
with  to  do  his  duty.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  admonished  to  live  his 
religion.  He  hasi  already  become 
an  exemplar  of  his  own  life  to 
those  whom  he  loves  to  teach.  He 
develops  a  power  of  personality  — 
he  takes  on  a  strength  v.'hich  not 
only  is  the  happiness  of  his  own 
life,  it  is  a  benediction  to  the  chil- 
dren he  teaches;  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Church  he  serves. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  this 
little  series  of  discussions,  may  I 
extend  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  this  wish:  May  the  Lord  i 
bless  and  sustain  you — and  magnify 
you  that  you  may  develop  fully 
the  powers  which  are  within  you, 
that  your  lives  may  be  "the  achieve- 
ment of  a  perpetual  triumph." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  As  you  think  of  the  persons 
who  have  most  influenced  your 
life,  how  much  of  their  influence 
seems  to  center  in  character? 

2.  Distinguish  as  between  char- 
acter and  reputation, 

3.  What  to  you  are  the  essential 
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factors   in    character   development?  Shellow    —    "How;    to    Develop 

4.  How  would  you  set  about  to      Your  Personality." 

change  a  chiracter?  Bliss  Carman — "The- Making  of 

5.  Why  should   a   teacher  be   so      Personality." 

careful  about  his  habits?  Carlson — "How  to  Develop  Per- 

sonal Power." 
Helpful  References  Section — Doctrine  &  Coveants. 

Fosdick  —  "On    Being    A    Real  Bennion — "Principles    of   Teach- 

Person."  ,  ing^"  Chapter  24. 

Autumn  —  Winter  —  Spring 

A.  B.  Mitten 

A  few  dear  flowers,  thin  and  frail, 
Nigh  stripped  of  leaves,  with  petals  pale, 
Are  fretted  with  the  Autumn  gale. 
For  them  I  shed  a  tear. 

Autumn's  chilly  winds  are  blowing, 
To  the  South  the  birds  are  going; 
Soon  it  will  be  freezing,  snowing, 
Thus  ends  another  year. 

My  heart  is  saddened,  when  I  see 

Each  shock,  each  shrub,  each  vine  and  tree 

Stand  bare;  they  are  so  dear  to  me, 

Clothed  in  their  coats  of  green. 

O'er  all,  kind  nature's  hand  will  throw 
A  heavy  shroud  of  pure  white  snow; 
Though  winter's  bitter  winds  may  blow, 
However  sharp  and  keen. 

Unharmed,  all  nature  sweetly  sleeps, 
"While  now,  bleak  winter,  vigil  keeps, 
Until  the  vi'let  shyly  peeps 

With  pretty  eyes  of  blue. 

'Tis  joy  to  know  'twill  soon  be  Spring; 
When  flow'rs  will  blow  and  birds  will  sing; 
And  to  each  twig  and  bough  will  cling 
Their  leaves  all  bright  and  new. 
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J'irit  ^nte Immediate  — 

{For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Mamrnl  and  Supple- 
ment for  1945) 

j-^nmaru  — 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1945 

Lesson   18.     May  6,   1945 
"Without  Purse  Stbungs 

May    13,    1945 
Mother's  Day  Festival 

Lesson   19.     May  20,   1945 
Noah  and  His  Family 

Lesson  21.     May  27,   1945 

Nebuchadnezzar  Learns 

Courage  and  Self-Control 

(Note  Lesson  20  imll  be  omitted) 
The  theme  for  the  month  of  May 
is  Courage  and  Self-control.  These 
are  two  very  desirable  attributes. 
John  Galsworthy  once  wrote:  "It 
is  not  the  life  that  counts  but  the 
fortitude  you  bring  Into  it."  Cour- 
age and  self-control  help  us  bring 
fortitude  into  life. 

Many  opportunities  are  presented 
in  Sunday  School  whicb  will  en- 
able the  children  to  develop  cour- 
age and  self-control.  Let  us  as 
teachers  grasp  every  opportunity  to 
help  our  children  become  courag- 
eous in  the  little  things  of  life.  Too 
often  we  think  of  courage  for  only 
the  "heroes  of  war."  It  takes  real 
courage  and  self-control  for  a  child 
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to  give  a  little  talk,  to  say  the 
prayer,  to  lead  the  sacramental  gem, 
and  even  to  answer  a  question  or 
take  part  in  a  discussion. 

Suggested  Activities 

The  development  for  each  lesson 
this  month  is  well  outlined  in  the 
manual.  These  discussions  may  be 
greatly  enhanced  with  the  use  of 

pictures. 

In  preparing  our  lessons  let  us 
be  particularly  careful  to  make  a 
wise  choice  of  activities.  Sitting 
still  and  listening  has  its  time  and 
place.  However,  if  the  study  of 
the  child  and  not  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  our  goal,  we  can  find  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Savior  a  perfect 
pedagogical  example.  He  said: 
"Follow  me,"  and  led  the  Disciples 
through  the  land  showing  them 
how  to  do  acts  of  goodness. 

In  lesson  1 8  "Noah  and  His 
Family,"  -we  are  to  develop  the  idea 
that,  "It  takes  a  happy  family 
in  a  house  to  make  it  home."  Find 
magazine  pictures  to  illustrate 
family  activities:  mother  or  father 
working  or  playing  with  the  chil- 
dren. Let  the  class  discuss  freely 
each  picture  shown:  Always  guide 
the  discussion  so  as  to  emphasize 
the  courage  and  self-control  in- 
volved in  our  daily  family  situa- 
tions. 

This  little  poem  brings  out  the 
thought  that  our  little  acts  of 
kindness  are  greatly  appreciated  by 
our  parents.    The  children  will  .like 
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to  help  say  it  after  they  have  heard 
it  once  or  twice. 

When  I'm  loving,  kind  and  true 
Mother  dear,  and  father,  too, 
Are  so  happy  as  can  be 
For  a  helpful  child  like  me. 

And  my  Father  up  above 
Blesses  me  with  His  great  love 
For  it  makes  Him  happy,  too, 
When  I'm  loving,  kind  and  true. 

Now  let  us  discuss  Noah  and  his 
family  life.  Here  again  let  us  em- 
phasize the  courage  and  self-con- 
trol exercised  by  his  family.  This 
story  is  an  excellent  one  to  drama- 
tize. However,  in  dramatizing  the 
story  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  teach  a  definite 
lesson. 

.J\lviaefqaften. — 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1945 

Lesson   18.     For  May  6. 
The  Story  of  Job 

Lesson   19.     For  May   13. 
Jesus  Helps  Mary  and  Joseph 

Lesson  20.     For  May  20. 
Jesus  Master  of  Himself 

Lesson  21.     For  May  27. 
Tim  Leachy  and  His  Dog 

The  second  Sunday  in  May  brings 
Mother's  Day.  The  Junior  Sunday 
School,  as  a  group,  may  wish  to 
have  a  Festival,  or  the  kinder- 
garten may  decide  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities in  its  own  class.  ^In  the 
Lesson  Manual  you  will  find  ma- 


terial and  suggestions  that  may  be 
helpful  with  either  plan.  You  may 
wish  to  use  May  6,  to  get  ready  for 
Mother's  Day.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  small  children  have  a 
short  span  of  attention  and  must 
not  practice  too  long  at  a  time. 

The  theme  for  the  month  of  May 
is  Courage  and  Self-control.  In  de- 
veloping The  Story  of  Job,  Lesson 
18,  the  illness  of  children  may  be 
discussed.  Help  children  to  feel 
that  they  will  be  courageous  and 
use  self-control.  The  patience  and 
kindness  of  parents  is  an  impor- 
tant topic.  The  helpfulness  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  could  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  a  good  lesson  to  bring  in 
some  of  the  things  we  do  to  keep 
well.  Pictures  we  find  in  magazines 
are  helpful  in  teaching  cleanliness, 
care  of  teeth,  drinking  milk  and 
eating  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Jesus, 
Master  of  Himself,  Lesson  20,  do 
not  include  horrible  details.  En- 
deavor to  show  how  he  used  self- 
control.  Try  making  up  stories 
that  illustrate  children  exercising 
self-control;  e.g.,  John  and  Tom 
were  playing.  John  accidentally 
bumped  his  playmate.  He  then 
said,  "Excuse  me.  I  am  sorry." 
Tom  did  not  get  angry. 

Mary  took  Alice's  doll  away 
from  her.  Alice  talked  to  Mary 
kindly.  She  did  not  quarrel  about 
it  or  grab  the  doll  away.  Mary 
gave  the  doll  back  nicely. 

Songs  for  the  month  —  "Wear 
A  Smile,"  Til  Try,"  and  Mother's 
Day  songs  from  Little  Stories  In 
Song. 
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Supplementary  Stories 

THE  LOST  KITTY 

There  was  once  a  small  gray 
tabby  cat,  who  lived  with  a  nice 
little  old  lady  in  a  little  red  cottage 
down  a  lane. 

One  day  Tabby  Gray  decided  to 
take  a  little  trip  out  to  see  the 
world.  She  went  to  the  end  of  the 
lane  through  the  woods  and  after 
a  while  she  came  to  a  town. 

Now,  the  town  was  full  of 
streets  and  back  fences,  oh,  so  many 
back  fences,  and  the  small  gray 
tabby  cat  went  walking  along  to 
find  a  place  to  stop  for  dinner. 
She  was  very  hungry. 

But  the  back  fences  were  very 
long,  and  one  ran  into  the  next,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  she 
looked  around  and  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  She  must  be  lost. 
She  decided  to  jump  off  the  fence 
and  mew  at  a  kitchen  door. 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and 
the  small  gray  tabby  cat  walked 
inside.  It  was  a  very  clean  kitchen 
and  there  was  a  fine  smell  of  things 
cooking  on  the  stove.  There  was  a 
child  there,  too,  and  Tabby  Gray 
mewed  her  sweetest  mew  to  the 
little  girl,  but  not  one  drop  of  her 
glass  of  milk  would  she  share  with 
Tabby  Gray. 

"This  is  not  a  place  for  me," 
said  Tabby,  and  out  she  went  and 
on  her  way. 

Presently  she  came  to  another 
kitchen  door  that  was  open  and 
another  little  child  was  there.  This 
little  girl  was  very  different  from 
the  first  one. 
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"See  the  poor  little  lost  cat," 
said  the  second  little  girl,  "all  dirty 
and  hungry!  You  shall  have  some 
milk.    Good  little  pussy!" 

Then  the  little  girl  got  her  bowl 
of  cold  milk  from  the  ice-box  and 
poured  half  of  it  into  a  blue  saucer 
for  the  kitty. 

"Purr,  purr,"  sang  Tabby  Gray. 

"Thank  you,  I  should  like  to  live 
with  you,  but  I  have  a  good  home." 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  girl, 
opening  the  kitchen  door  again. 
"Goodbye,  Pussy,  and  come  again 
sometime." 

Now,  when  Tabby  Gray  was 
outside  she  looked  about  and  found 
out  a  funny  thing.  She  had  walked 
so  many  back  fences  that  she  had 
come  again  to  the  place  where  she 
had  started.  She  was  not  lost  any 
more.    So  she  trotted  along  home. 

"You  had  a  long  walk,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "Did  you  have  a 
good  time?" 

"I  learned  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  children,"  said  Tabby 
Gray,  "one  kind  is  willing  to  share 
with  even  a  kitty,  and  the  other 
kind  is  not.  I  like  the  sharing 
kind." 

— Adapted  from  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour  by  Carolyn  Bailey. 

"THE  GO- SLEEP  STORY" 

"How  can  I  go  to  bed,"  said 
Penny,  the  flossy  dog,  "till  I  say 
good  night  to  Ray?  He  gives  me 
bread  and  milk,  and  pats  me 
gently.  It  is  bedtime  now  for 
dogs  and  little  boys.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  asleep?" 

So  he  trotted  along  in  his  silky 
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white  nightgown  till  he  found  Ray 
sitting  on  mother's  lap  on  the 
porch,  and  she  was  telling  him  this 
little  go-sleep  story. 

"The  doggie  that  was  given 
him  to  keep,  keep,  keep. 

Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was 
asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said 
Snowdrop  and  Thistledown,  the 
kittens,  "till  we  have  once  more 
seen  little  Ray?  He  lets  us  play 
with  his  blocks  and  ball  and 
laughs  when  we  climb  on  the  table. 
It  is  bedtime  now  for  kittens  and 
dogs  and  little  boys.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  him  asleep." 

Now  this  is  what  the  two  little 
kittens  heard: 

"One  doggie  that  was  given 
him  to  keep,  keep,  keep, 

Two  cunning  little  kitty-cats, 
creep,  creep,  creep, 

Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was 
asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 

"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said 
three  little  bunnies,  "till  we  have 
seen  little  Ray?"  Then  away  they 
went  in  their  white  velvet  night- 
gowns as  softly  as  three  flashes  of 
snow.  When  they  got  to  the  porch, 
they  heard  the  same  story: 

"One   doggie   that   was   given 

him  to  keep,  keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  kitty-cats  creep, 

creep,  creep, 
Three   pretty   bunnies   with    a 

leap,  leap,  leap, 
Went  to  see  if  little  Ray  was 

asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 


"How  can  we  go  to  bed,"  said 
four  little  chicks,  "till  we  have 
seen  little  Ray  once  more?  He 
scatters  crumbs  for  us  and  calls 
us."  Now  it's  bedtime  for  chicks, 
rabbits,  kittens,  dogs  and  little 
boys.    Ray  must  be  fast  asleep. 

Then  they  ran  and  fluttered  in 
their  downy  yellow  nightgowns 
till  they  came  to  the  porch.  But 
little  Ray  was  not  there.  He  had 
gone  to  bed  when  mother  finished 
the  "Go-sleep"  story: 

"One   doggie   that   was   given 

him  to  keep,  keep,  keep, 
Two  cunning  kitty-cats,  creep, 

creep,  creep. 
Three    little    bunnies    with    a 

leap,  leap,  leap, 
Four    downy    chicks    crying, 

peep,  peep,  peep. 
All   saw   that   little  Ray  was 

asleep,  sleep,  sleep." 

— Eudora  Bumsfead. 


f/ufjem — 


fuMem- 

NURSERY  MATERIAL 
FOR  MAY   1945 

Lesson  18.     For  May  6. 
We  Are  Kind  to  Baby  Chicks 

To  little  children,  little  chickens, 
baby  ducks,  kittens  and  little  pup- 
pies are  very,  very  interesting; 
much  more  so  than  when  the 
creatures  are  fully  grown.  If  pos- 
sible, have  one  of  these  brought  to 
class  on  this  day.  Amid  the  ex- 
clamations  of   delight   and   admir- 
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ation  find  out  to  whom  the  little 
creature  belongs,  how  it  is  taken 
care  of,  what  it  is  fed,  where  it 
is  housed  and  in  what  ways  kind- 
ness is  shown  to  it.  Heavenly 
Father  gave  us  these  little  creatures 
so  that  we  could  learn  to  care  for 
them  properly,  be  kind  to  them, 
and  enjoy  them  without  teasing 
or  molesting  them.  He  gave  them 
to  us  also  so  that  they  could  help 
to  make  our  lives  happier  if  we 
will  let  them.  Baby  chickens  grow 
into  big  chickens.  Some  of  them 
lay  eggs  for  us  arid  others  give  us 
delicious  chicken  dinners.  Kittens 
become  cats  and  spend  their  time 
catching  mice  that  bother  us.  Pup- 
pies become  dogs  which  protect  us 
from  harm. 

If  it  is  a  baby  chicken  that  has 
been  brought  to  class  a  song  such 
as  "Little  Chicks  Like  Yellow 
Balls,"  might  be  sung.  Whatever 
the  little  creature,  the  song  en- 
tited,  "What  Use  Are  You?"  found 
in  Singing  Time  by  Satis  N.  Cole- 
man, and  Alice  G.  Thorn,  pub- 
lished by  the  John  Day  Company 
of  New  York,  might  be  sung  with 
appropriate  words  suppled;  e.g.  if 
you  are  talking  about  a  hen,  you 
might  singj  "Oh,  hen,  Oh,  hen, 
what  use  are  you?"  "I  lay  you 
good  eggs  and  that's  what  I  do." 

For  an  appropriate  story  we  refer 
you  to  the  entitled  "David's  Pet 
Hen"  found  in  My  Book  for  Sum- 
mer. 

Kindness    and    appreciation    are 
very  desirable  attributes.    You  can 
do  much  on  this  day  to  aid  in  their 
development. 
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Lesson  19.     For  May  13. 
We  Like  to  Help  Mother 

This  is  the  day  designated  as  the 
one  on  which  we  pay  especial  honor 
to  our  mothers.  To  nursery  chil- 
dren this  will  carry  little  meaning 
but  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
if  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  children  to  give  each  mother  a 
little  flower  or  some  remembrance 
when  she  calls  for  the  child  at  the 
close  of  the  class  period. 

We  suggest  that  these  little  chil- 
dren be  not  exploited  as  a  program 
feature  in  either  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Sunday  Schools.  They  are 
not  ready  for  this  activity  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  urge  or  force  them 
to  do  it. 

Have  picturesi  and  books  in 
which  mothers  and  their  activities 
are  shown  easily  accessible  to  the 
children.  In  your  conversation  lay 
special  stress  on  those  things  that 
little  children  can  do  for  their 
mothers.  Help  them  to  see  that 
these  are  the  ways  in  which  we 
say   "thank  you"   to  our  mothers. 

Remember  that  "God  could  not 
be  everywhere  and  so  He  made 
mothers." 

For  further  suggestions  we  refer 
you  to  page  101  of  the  Manual. 

Lesson  20.     For  May  20. 
We  Like  to  Share  Our  Toys 

Sharing  is  a  most  desirable  at- 
tribute. Only  a  person  who  is  en- 
tirely unselfish  can  really  share.  It 
is  to  encourage  the  development  of 
this  fine  quality  that  the  Nursery 
teacher     makes     available     blocks, 
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dolls,  pull  toys,  pictures,  books, 
etc.,  to  the  children  who  attend. 
No  child  or  older  person  will  ever 
learn  to  share  just  by  talking  about 
it.  Sharing  can  only  become  a  part 
of  anyone  if  he  or  she  has  some- 
thing to  share  and  someone  with 
whom  to  share  it. 

In  the  Bible,  you  will  recall  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  who  gave 
Jesvts  his  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
so  that  these  might  be  shared  with 
the  many  hungry  people  who  came 
to  listen. 

For  further  suggestions,  see  page 
100  of  our  Manual. 

Lesson  21.     For  May  27. 
God  Is  Near  to  Little  Children 

On  page  22  of  the  song  book 
entitled  Child  Land — Book  II  by 
Jones  and  Barbour  is  a  song  en- 
titled "God  Is  Near."  The  chorus 
is  as  follows: 


"I'm  glad  that  God  is  always  near, 
Very  near,  very  near. 
There's  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear 
For  God  is  watching  near." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  faith  and 
confidence  that  the  lesson  for  the 
day  found  on  page  103  of  the 
Manual  might  be  developed. 
Whether  we  ride  in  "Joe's  Air- 
plane" or  walk  along  the  street  to 
see  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  it  mat- 
ters little  because  "God  is  always 
near." 

Help  your  little  children  to  be 
unafraid  at  all  times,  to  know  and 
understand  those  things  in  their 
immediate  surroundings  and  to 
know  that  whether  they  live  on 
the  mountain  top,  in  the  valley  or 
on  the  seashore,  whether  they  walk 
or  ride  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light, 
it  matters  not  for  God  is  always 
near." 


^J^ 
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{Concluded  from  page  132) 

The  above  list  is  only  suggestive 
Many  topics  are  available  for  musi- 
cal rest  exercises.  They  should  at 
all  times  be  appropriate  for  use  in 
the  Church  and  should  be  educa- 
tional in  purpose.  A  quiet,  yet 
enthusiastic  attitude  should  always 


be  in  evidence.  When  large  groups 
meet  together,  one  group  may  serve 
as  an  audience  while  the  other 
participates. 

A  piano  becomes  a  remarkable 
aid  in  building  appreciation  for 
music  for  the  child  because  it  works 
for  him. 
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f  funoyBOOE 

LOOK 

Two  American  tourists  visiting 
the  heathered  highlands  of  Scot- 
land met  a  grizzled  sheepherder 
along  the  hills. 

"You  see  a  long  way  off  from 
here,"  said  one  tourist. 

"Aye,  a  long,  long  way  off," 
said  the  old  man. 

"Just  about  see  America,"  said 
the  second  tourist. 

"Aye,  further  than  that,"  said 
the  Scotsman.  "If  you  wait  a  wee 
while  you  will  see  the  moon." 

"A"  PLUS 

A  teacher  was  testing  the  ob- 
servation ability  of  a  kindergarten 
class.  Slapping  a  quarter  on  the 
desk,  she  asked  sharply:  "What  is 
that?" 

Instantly  a  boy  in  the  back  row 
cried:    "Heads!"  — Bagology. 

CHAMPS 

Airman  (after  landing  in  tree)  : 
"I  was  trying  to  make  a  new  record." 

Farmer:  "You  did.  You  are  the 
first  one  to  cHmb  down  from  that 
tree  before  climbing  up  into  it." 

— Bagology 

CORRECTION 

Exception  — .  Sunday  School 
teacher:  "You  know,  boys,  you 
can  see  good  in  all  things," 

Freddy:    "You  can't  see  good  in 


POETIC 

"I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at 
de  nex'  corner,"  said  the  Negro 
passenger. 

"You  want  to  be  what?"  de- 
manded the  conductor. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper.  I  had 
to  look  in  de  dictionary  m'self 
befo'  I  found  out  dat  procrastinate 
means  put  off." 

BOOT 
Farmer  Dad:     "You  brought  me 
the  wrong  boots,  son.   Can't  you  see 
that  one  of  them  is  black  and  the 
other  brown?" 

Farmer  Son:  "Yes,  Dad,  but  your 
other  pair  is  just  the  same." 

— The  Sunshine  Magazine 

SOCK 
Boxer:     "Win,   lose,   or   draw,   I 
get  $5,000." 

Reporter:  "I  see — every  clout 
has  silver  lining." 

—Railway  Employees'  Journal.  ■ 


a  fog,  teacher. 


— Railway  Employees'  Journal. 
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"Be  careful  what  you  say — she's 
terribly  nosey," 


Funds — $23,000 — were  raised  through  donations,  a  July  Twenty- 
fourth  dance  and  home  produced  rodeo.  Many  Church  stalwarts  such 
as  James  M.  Flake,  only  living  original  settler  in  Snowflake,  gave  gen- 
erously. "There's  more  where  this  came  from,  if  you  need  it,"  Brother 
Flake,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  would  say.  Local  contributions,  to- 
gether with  fire  insurance  and  Church  funds,  produced  an  imposing 
$80,000  structure  requiring  more  than  a  carload  of  shakes  to  cover  the 
roof.  It  was  dedicated  upon  completion,  18  months  after  work  began 
in  the  charred  ruins. 

Snowflake  Ward's  Sunday  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  three  hundred,  in  a  community  with  less  than  a  thousand  popu- 
lation, now  enjoys  a  richly  furnished  building  with  21  classrooms,  an 
organ  and  an  acoustically  treated  chapel.  The  building  also  serves  as 
stake  house. 

Indeed  Snowflake  has  a  story  to  tell.  — "Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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SNOWFLAKE,  ARIZONA  CHAPEL 

It  was  a  crisp  but  sun-showered  autumn  morning  in  Snowflakc, 
a  little  ranching  community  in  the  cedar  and  sagebrush  covered  hills  of 
east-central  Arizona. 

Men  and  boys  walked  through  the  picket  gates  and  into  the  beau- 
tiful buff-colored  stone  chapel,  completed  little  over  two  years  before 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Priesthood  meeting  was  about  to  begin  a  day  of 
worship,  including  special  Thanksgiving  services  planned  for  sacrament 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  one  smelled  smoke.  Then  there  was  the  crackling  sound  of 
flames.  The  chapel  was  afire;  already  out  of  control.  Like  ants,  men  and 
boys  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  building,  carrying  carpets,  pews,  chairs  and 
plumbing  fixtures.  Chandeliers  were  wrested  from  the  ceilings  and  doors 
and  sash  from  their  openings  in  a  hurried  effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible. 

Thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  the  afternoon  as  scheduled,  in 
the  schoolhouse,  while  flames  still  smoldered  in  the  blackened  heap  that 
was  once  the  chapel,  only  the  stone  walls  remaining.  There  was  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  No  one  had  been  injured.  The  Lord  has  blessed 
Snowflake's  harvest. 

That  was  in  1941,  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  the  winter  Bishop  Hyrum  A.  Hendrickson  and  his  associates 
planned  to  rebuild.  Early  in  the  spring.  Church  headquarters  sent  to 
Snowflake  a  skilled  contractor,  John  Okland,  who  learned  the  building 
craft  in  his  native  Norway  before  emigrating  to  Utah  and  joining 
the  Church. 

Ward  brethren  rallied  around  the  contractor,  toiling  far  into  the 
night.  Ward  women  brought  them  their  meals.  Wartime  conditions 
made  materials  difficult  to  obtain.  Native  pine  was  purchased  in  the 
rough,  and  a  planer,  powered  by  a  tractor  motor,  began  whirring  away 
on  the  grounds.  Bishop  Hendrickson  and  Brother  Okland  searched  far 
and  near,  even  among  distant  Indians,  for  available  hardware  and  fixtures.^ 

— More  on  other  side 


